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CHAPTUR III. 


THE AGITATORS. 


Shall I crouch like a dog at their feet 
While they cry that revenge is sweet, 
‘And their knotted clubs all meet 
On my shrinking head ? 
Op Baap. 


Epwakp ATHLONE was as brave as a lion. 
The idea of skulking up the narrow steep stairs 
to the poor room of a poor peasant girl, and hid- 
ing there from a number of ruffianly men, was 
a detestable and degrading idea to him. He 
folded his arms, drew himself up, and said 
calmly : 

‘Iam not a coward, Miss Darrell. If these 
men are murderers, better be dead than a 
coward. I have sought shelter in your house, 
am Ito find death? I thought we Irish prided 
ourselves upon our hospitality.” 

‘‘ Thrue for you, Mr. Edward Athlone,” replied 
Aileen, speaking in her native idiom of the 
Galway mountaim land, as was her wont when 
excited. “ Thrue for you, Mr. Edward Athlone, 
but, sure, these men are mad with the drink, 
savage as hungry wolves, and pitiless as the 
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{4 PERILOUS SITUATION. ] 


cowld wind of the winter storm outside. Save 
yourself, young gentleman, for your mother’s 
sake.” 

The young man shook his head, and smiled 


sadly. 

“For the sake of the lady who loves you and 
you love.” 

« Am I sure, quite sure, that one human heart 
in this wide world loves me ?” Edward Athlone 
asked himself. “‘ There is sweet Emily Fairleigh. 
Would she forego one ball--one garden party— 
if she heard that I was dead; that my skull 
had been beaten in by the clubs of those 
drunken ruffians outside? Sweet Emily, to whom 
I have given my boyish love, and whom I would 
fain make my bride if the Fates and her Countess 
mother allow. Would she weep more than a 
few tears if she heard that I had died a mad 
dog’s death in this wretched clay-floored 
kitchen? I suppose she would weep just twice. 
She would cry, and’ then she would be afraid of 
spoiling her lovely eyes, and she would bathe 
them. in rosewater and prepare herself for new 
conquests. Ah, and I love her so.” 

«* What the furies are yez keeping us out for ?” 
shouted Dermot Darrell, and he shook the door 
of the house angrily. “It’s snowing like old 
nick, and blowing like mad.” 

« Aye, then, and we’re bathing the childer, 
Dermot asthore,” ‘said the sweet, plaintive 
voice of Aileen. “ Wait a moment, honey, and 
I'll open the door for yez all.” 

* Aye, and it’s yourself knows how to get the 
soft side of me, Aileen acushla,”’ answered the 
voice of Dermot. ‘ But make haste, mavour- 
neen, we're perished entirely out here in the 
cowld.” 

* Sir, sir, for the love of God, run up to my 











room,” said Aileen, returning to the kitchen 
wringing her hands, and looking up into the 
beautiful stern face of the son of the Earl of 
Clondell. ‘It’s murther you Dermot will if 
he finds you here, even though his mother’s pre- 
sent, and he will be mad. He will blacken my 
name, Aye, you don’t know what our boys’ 
tempers are when they are up, and they’ve had 
so much to try them of late.” 

** Blacken your name ? asked the young man, 
with a puzzled frown. ‘ How?” 

“ Don’t ye see, my fine sir,” cried Mrs. Darrell, 
“that my poor Dermot is mad for love of this 
girl, who is only mine by adoption, and he is 
that jealous——” 

“I see,” interrupted Athlone, and in a mo- 
ment he was out of the room, up the stairs, and 
safely in hiding in the sanctuary of Aileen’s 
chamber. 

That peerless, but wily maiden then went and 
opened the door, and seven rough fellows rushed 
like a storm into the passage. In another mo- 
ment they had filled the kitchen. Without 
ceremony they established themselves at what 
chairs and settles the room afforded. They were 
all talking at once, and amid the general hub- 
bub, Aileen contrived to set forth the humble 
tea table. 

There had been a round wheaten cake baking 
on the flat stone of the hearth. This she now 
took up and began to cut open and to butter. 
There was a jar of butteron the deal table. Tea 
was the grand meal of the Darrell family; the 
only meal which they could be said to enjoy, 
and at which they allowed themselves enough 
to eat. 

Some of the men were smoking. Most of 
them were excited with whisky, the sons of Mrs. 
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Darrell included. It was not often that these he was'but a mite—and he lay cpiled up om the 
hard-working young fammersallowed themselves |.old.cushion\of the very old armchair close té 
to drink more whisky than was good for them.| the fire. Then Aileen took tea, toast and 


candle amd’quitted the room: 


The family were far too poor to keep glerin the | ; 
| “ Begorra! and I may get my tay for myself,” 


house, and thus the young Darrelis were tee- 
totallers for six days out of seven. | said poor Dermot. 

When they went to market at Athenry they | But this was not necessary. Mrs. Darrell 
were “treated” invariably by their friends, | mow went to the table and began to dispense 
whom they treated in revern, and thus the | hospitality to her unexpected guests. We said 
strong stuff gained power over their depressed | that they were all talking at once. When two 


minds, and their bodies, enfeebled by hunger | 

and toil, and while the whisky) warmed their | 
thinly-clad limis, it set their braims on fire and | 
made them reckless, unreasonable, and fierce. | 
‘vhey had not taken very much, either of those 
fine, handsome sons of Mrs. Darrell. 


The Earl of Clondell would number among | } 


his guests that very night im.bis Castle of | 
Athlone several fine youn 

after the fatigne of the hunting field, for there 
had been much hunting! wp to this afternoon of 
the snow-storm Pec wat = meet 
earl, we repeat, num among *ffiends 
several fime. gentlemen, who dram) more 
champagne, hock, and ever: brindyrim a day 
than. the Darrells drank of their petheen in’ 
two, amd’ mot one of the said fine gentlemen 
would betray by voite or sign that He had 
taken more’than was good for him. 

But’ them the said gentlemen hadiexesilent 
dinners and hearty breakfasts every of 
their lives. They wore seft wool! next thei 
skinaj and warm broadeloth over the: wool, and 
whem'they went imtothe air they weterwrapged 
in farsé 

Dermot wore ragged gaiters, comme grey 
stockings, rough old shees encrustediwith mud. 





His corduroy cost wag so old thatts*sarcastie |‘ said 


young. maw—a copying clerk in a laneyger's offize 
in the village/of Clondell, a youth» who 
fallen imlove-withethe beautiful faeer of! A 
Moorey, and: was deadly jealous’ off 
Darrell— had! beem heard to remark’ that: h 
should think«Darrell’s coat could find-its way 
alone ftom Athenry to Kilallen: Farm, sinee it 
had beety the journey so marry times. 

Yes, Dermot’s clothes were—weewill not deny 
it—a deeided “caution” to an aspiring lover. 
His long waistcoat was of blue cloth patched in 
all directions by the industrious fingers of his 
mother and Aileen; his hat was a shapeless 
felt; his skirt could not be seen, for the long 
waistcoat was buttoned up and hid it. He cast 
his old hat’ on the clay ‘floor at his feet, and 
asked Aileen gently for a cup of tay. 

Dermot was a splendid specimen of: the 
Irish peasantry: he stood six feet in his “ stock- 
ing feet.” and was broad-chested and stalwart, 
fair-complexioned and -blue-eyed, with regular 
features and fair curling hair: His counten- 
ance was in general frank and kind, but trouble 
and a sense of wrong was gradually substituting 
another and sterner expression for the gentler 
one with which Nature had endowed him. . The 
time might come when the stern young face 
would become savage. 

“A cup of tay, Aileen acushla,” said’ poor 
Dermot. 

At that moment there entered: the room’ a 
little half-naked boy of five years old, the ‘eldest 
‘ ghild of Mike Darrell. 

“ There’s a banshee crying outside, and-up- 
stairs there’s a ghost—in Aileen’s room. I 
heard him cough!” 

“The child’s daft with the faver entirely,” 
said Aileen. “It’s left him so weak. My 
darling, you must not leave your bed.” 

«I can’t go back,” said little Micky, begin- 
ning tocry, “ there’s a ghost in Aileen’s room; 
I heard him cough, and'my: mother heard him 
too.” 

“Mary must be taken worse,’ said Aileen. 
“Wait till I get acandle. I must take her up 
her tay, and, Micky, if you are good you shall 
stay down here snug by the fire im my chair. 
Wait till I wrap you in the ould shawl,” pick- 
ing up: a venerable plaid shawl’ which dip 
general duty as a. “wrap” when either Mra. 
Darrell or Aileen were compelled to go sud- 
denly out to the yard or outbuildings. 

Aileen enveloped the little one in the shawl— 


¢ gentlemen, who | the 










or three of the most had partaken of some 
tea served in the little Blagk 


which were the “tea, 


earthenware mugs. 
service” of the Darreil | 


+ 


family, they began to: be quieter. ‘ R 
Michael, the eldest. som of thie: house: of” 
Darrell, was the most silent ‘the 
. He sat apart hidden 


ited t rtd 
head. His and sorry, as 
were the garments ‘of alli those present, 
but there a @ pathos in the 
man'é@hes: volbe aegents. 
fas ees house, 
their pipes, and wild, fantastic 
elly: fiir’ more reverently than 





info the cold)... What does the Earl of Clondell 
deserve?” | yi 

A groan—a howl rather filled the clay-floored 
kitchen of Kilallen, and rose in hideous chorus. 
to the raftered roof. 

« Death !” said many voices. 

Nancy Darrell, sitting in the chimney corner 
with her apron thrown over her head, broke 
into a wild tempest of sobs and cried “ Amen,’” 
in a wild screaming voice : 

“Ay,” said Corney, with a grim smile, 
o became pena I have condemned him 

;  havevwaited as the wolf waits 
Toe: hie’ ypey- ob the snowy Siberian steppes. 
The daycame: Mary's child was four days old ; 
the bailiffs, and half-a-dozen rough men 
riv the cruel orders of 
ution. I-wentdown 


began to-put 


be laid omtammyr 


my babe, I went) up- 
stairs an ‘blankets and took her 
down to thigeouthouse. She fainted whem 
laid her ometiie straw; and before I- could get 
away to ss the old into the market 
cart, as I hyd meant to do, shedied- ina fit 
in my arms. Her: babe fo her: 


; 


iy) 








of owr poor unhappy land, andi 
must march ime®- throng ffom'one sea } 
other, and weemustipass through 
hamlets and’ealbiup the memfrom-every home- 
steid to jomvourranks.. Wemust have arms.” 
He paused. 


«They refuse to sell us arms,” he went on, 
presently,; ‘ but we have friends. beyond the 
seas. who will send them—nay, who have sent 
them to us. ‘The spirit of the oppressed all 
over the: earth is rousing.itself fram the sleep 
of centuries. Let not us be behindhand—we, 
who are more cruelly down-trodden than them 
all. Iam only a poor man, and ignorant, for 
the most part, of book learning, but I read the 
papers; I know-how scornfully the Press speaks 
of us and of our wrongs, but..none of those 
English know half what we endure. 

“Nine years ago'this bitter December, my 
lads, my wife Mary:died in my arms. I; loved 
her more, far more than my life. 'We-had been 
wed twelve months and a day, and my infant 
son lay asleep by her side. I then rented Bal- 
boggan Farm close by here, I had toiled night 
and day in those bare fields, but. the land would 
not yield her inerease, and I owed fifty pounds 
of arrears of. rent.. Balboggan is one,,of my 
Lord Clondell’s-farms, as you all. know. My 
lord was spending Christmas, here then, ashe 
intends to spend it now at Athlone Castle, 

* His agent.was laid up-withrheumatics; my 
lord was his own agent that winter; andia right 
hard one he was.. He sent.acouple of bailiffs to 
serve me with a.notice of eviction) giving’ me 
one month to raise the money. I! could» not 
raise'it. I soldi my silver’ watch and av dozen 
pigs for twenty: pounds; and sent him that; and 
begged for more timeas my wife was /near her 
confinement. He took the money, but sent 
word that if the rest was not paid by the time 
out we must go. 

“Oh, the'villain of that — the villain of 
that. Think of’ it} boys, taking the money 
which would have bought us blankets and 
food for months, and yet driving us out! 








the auctioneer, 2» ; 
seem much life. My pay y 
sufficed’to keep body and’ soul together; but I 


have learned more and. more of the oppressors. 
and: the o’ Ah, my countrymen, my 
Mary is not the only wife who has died of cold 
through being turned out by a landlord’s war- 
rant.” 

“And there, will. be another in_ this. house 
within the month,” cried Mrs, Darrell, springing 
to her feet and throwing out her hands before: 
her. ‘ Michael, lad, your poor wife and your 
babes are only now recovering from fever, and 
this day month we aré all to clear ‘out of’ this 
house where, you. were born, and your father 
before you. We were served with a notice of 
eviction this day by that’varmunt Callender, bad 
cess to him !” 

A chorus of groans and hisses met this an- 
nouncement of Nancy Darrell’s.- Michael arose. 
He lifted his hand, hard and heavy with toil, as 
a sledge hammer, and he brought it down 
savagely upon the dresser. 

“He must die,” said Michael,“ the death of 
a dog, he and his sons. I heard myself that 
the second of them was at eee | to-night, 
having:arrived by the train, and finding no car 
to convey him home, had set out to walk over 
the hills to Athlone Castle. ‘Now, boys, if we 
can find him we! must lodge bullet: in’ his. 
head.’”” 

A horrible ‘groan of aseent'followed this'ruth- 
léss proposal. Michael stood up and threw out 
his ‘brawny aruis, 

«We have none totake pity on us and'remove 
these oppressors from our path.- We’ must, 
therefore, be judges, juries, and! executionets of 
these wretches ourselves. They’ have murdered 
our wives and our little onési It is, therefore, 
time that they died‘ the death: ‘Boys, are-yez 
all of one-‘mind? What is the seritence on this 
man and his two soris ?” 

Death’! Death!’ shrieked the’ assembled 
men. ‘ Death to the males’of the house of 
Athlone!” 

At that: moment the door opened and Aileen 
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entered, looking, beautiful as the morning star, 
ale, but cilm, and witha smile on her lovely 


ips. Aileen hadjlistened at the door and. had 
heard every word that the raging men had 
spoken. 


“If they find him,” she said to her heart, 
** his blood will stain our hearth-stone to-night.” 


—_——— 


CHAPTER IV. 


One kiss, dear maid, 

Before we part, one seal 
On those pure lips of thine. 

I'll keep thy memory in my heart— 
Wiit thou not cherish mine? 


‘* Arman, and how is‘ Mary entirely ?” asked 
the widow Dartell of Aileen: 

She is better.’ ' She has drank her tay; and 
she could sleep if these jintlemen were less 
noisy: down here,’”’ said Aileen; with a purposely 
saucy smile, 

“Ab, thin, and it’s Aileen’ is’ growing too 
prond for her old friends;” said Cornelius Kelly, 
looking sorrowfully at beautifal Aileen. ‘It’s 
myself ‘that has carriéd you in ‘my arms when 
you'were'a wee thing, Ally; and you were not 
proud then.” 

“Tam not proud now; Corney Kelly,” Aileen 
answered with another radiatit: smile. ‘But 
my poor sisther, as’ I call Mary, can’t slee 
with so much noise‘and loud talking ; her he: 
is weak yet.” . 

As the beautiful girl spoke she sought with 
all her might to meet the eyes of her adopted 
mother, but. Mrs. Darrell leoked into the fire 
and turned her head away. 

«She is hesitating-whether or no to tell the 
boys who.is hiding here to-night,” said Aileen 
to herself. The sorrow has fairly crazed her and 
turned her heart to gall. If they kill him I will 
flee away, and‘not a Darrell shall ever see my 
face more as long as T live,” 

Aileen tien carried the now ‘sleeping child 
out of the’room and put him to bed. 


* * * * * 


Edward Athlone stood.shivering in a little 
chamber where the walis, on two. sides were’ of 
deal, and where the window in the roof admitted 
a ray of wintry moonlight, which ran along 
the bare floor, and: quivered there like a stream 
of fairy water. The snow had ceased, and evérys 
thing was freezing hard under the cold rays’ of 
that winter moon. i 

Edward Athlone felt that he was likewise 
beginning to freeze. Below’he héatd the sotind 
of fierce, agonised, impassioned voices: First 
one, then another.. He quite understood what 
kind of creed those men were enforcin; what 
manner of sermon they were preaching, and the 
text of it. 

Blood for blood! Sorrow for sorrow! Death 
for death! Tne wild justice called Revenge was 
all they sought just now, for they saw nolawful 
means of improving ‘their condition ‘save the 
perilous, uncertain chances of emigration: All 
they sought then was the deathof their tyrants. 

** My father isa cruel man,’’ said Edward to 
himself. ‘‘ He is-cruel to his own flesx: How, 
then, can these people expect that he will be 
kind to them? Would to Heaven I could help 
them. What aface-of beauty that girl has. I 
must paint her one day. She must come up to 
the castle. Ah, how cold it is.. I wisn I was 
there now, and by the side of a fire.” 

At that moment Athlone heurd the sound of a 
girl’s light footstep on the creaking stairs. It 
passed the door, and then entered an adjoining 
garret. ‘There was otily thé thin panel between 
the two roonis, and the earl’s son heard the 
voice of Aileen say distinctly ; 

“ Ask*no questions, mavourneen, for the love 
of the saints. 
in the house whom they think is bad but he’ is 
good. They would kill him: if'they found him: 
iam going to walk away with him to Clondell: 
Promise me to keep watch, and oh; Mary, try,) 
though your poor head is bad, to remember’ 
all I say to you, and to tell: them if they ask off 
me that I am. taken witha violent pain in my 
side from the cowld. That bed is the only place 


Only believe me, there’s a man’ 





where I can get warm; that I begged them not 
to disturb me; thatI cameto you to mix pepper- 
mint in this hot water, not liking to make a 
fuss downstairs, and don’t let Mike or Dermot 
be at my door to disturb me. Listen, actishla. 
They were all wild to follow this young gentle- 
man across the cotimon to Clondell, for they 
heard he had started to walk therefrom Athenry, 
but I was mighty’ hospitable asking them to 
stay and not spend ‘their bitter night in the 
open air, and! at last they agtetds if they had 
once started’ I don’t see how’ the ‘gentleman 
couldiescape. They would watch’ the road be- 
tween this and Clondell and@ find out in the’ vil- 
lage that he had not’ attived, and they would 
not leave the village uritil hé did arrivé if it was 
all to-morrow they’ waited for him, and in 
that time they would be sure Dermot and 
Michael to find that he was hiding up here. He 
has @ slight cough now. Do you hear him ? 
He miust get away while they are talking and 
smoking downstairs. Do you mind me, Mary ?” 

« Aye, [ mind you, my colleen,” answered the 
fééble voice ‘of Michael’s wifé. “I mind you, 
and I'll hélp all ' I can, but How, in the world, 
will you stand the cowld ‘this time of night; 
it’s freezing’ hard.” 

«And I,” -said Aileen, “am that excited 
that I am as watm as if it were a July 
day with the suni’s rays pouring down on the hay 
fields, and the mountains shimmering against 
po bine Heaven. Feel my hand. I must just 
put on my little shawl that I always wear, and 
thou wilt lend me thy cloak, thy red cloak, 
acushla; but he must wear the long market 
cloak of the mother, and wrap his head in her 
red hood that she wears to church. e must 
just enter the village disguised like an ould 
market dame, and carry a basket on his arm. 

“ And why so?” asked Mary. 

« Because I have been listening to’ the boys 
downstairs, and they say there’s a gang of them 
at Clondell village all looking out for the arrival 
of this younger son, whom they hate, as a fine 
gentleman who lives.a life of ease: atid’ pleasure 
in London, and. only comes here at Christmas 
time to feast and make merry im the grand 
Castle, while the, poor‘are dying outside its 
gates, and they say.he shall only be ¢arried in 
a corpse. Is it not.cruel, and they have not seen 
him since he was a child of fourteen years !’’ 

«« And they call themselves men;’’ cried Mary. 
“Why, their troubles have made them into 
fiends.” 

“T can’t think or talk of it. more now,” said 
Aileen. ‘It ic time to act.” 

Two minutes later there came a slight rap on 
the door of the room: where Athlone was con- 
cealing himself; atd the sweet voice of Aileen 
whispered : 

“ Unlock at once. Edward, obey.” 

Aileen stood before him in a red cloak, which 
reached to herheels. On her head was'a hood 
of the same tint. She held another and much 
larger cloak in her hands. Edward Athlone 
hated the thought of putting on the @iscuise, 
and fleeing from the dwelling of these savage 


peasants like a ‘thief. Had he acted up to his 


instincts he would have liked to rush down 
among those ruffians and tell them to do their 
worst, but the lovely face of Aileen was a most 
wonderful and entrancing temptation. The 
idea of the two miles’ walk in her company was 
peculiarly piquant and déli¢htful to him. There 
was a deep tinge of-remance too about the 
whole proceeding which fired his poetic fancy. 

How exquisite Aileen -looked, those long 
lashes resting .on her cheeks, while her eyes 
were castdown. The pure and perfect contour of 
the oval face struck the artistic young aristo- 
crat as something wonderful in its beauty. 

“She is like some marble Sylphide of old 
Greece,” said Edward to himself. “ She isabove 
the average, far above the average of a merely 
pretty [rish country girl.. I must’ know more 
of her.” 

The door of the poor room stood ajar. Aileen 
stood in the narrow passage, the'catidle in its 
old iron candlestick Aileen had set upon the 
shelf in her room which contained the few books 
she possessed in the world, while Athlone was 


}-cloak which reached nearly to his ancles. 





attiring himself in Mrs. Darreli’s enormous red 
cloak. 

He could not help taking stock of the poor 
chamber, which was the sanctuary of this most 
beautiful of beautiful maidens. I+ was a tiny 
room, the ceiling was very low, the walls were 
whitewashed, the bed wasan iron stretcher with 
a palliasse and single mattress, a couple of old 
blankets, and coarse, though snow-white sheets. 
The floor was bare, but scrubbed white as milk. 
There was a looking-class about the size of a 
dinner plate suspended by a nail and » brass 
ring against the whitewashed wall. There was 
a little table, on which stood the white jug and 
basin, and a towel hung from a nail also. 'Iheré 
was a deal box, which contained the clothes of 
Aileen, but besides all this, there were prayers 
and texts of sctipture and some coloured prints 
of saints and angels against the walls. 

«And this hontely, cleanly, miserable room 
seems to be like the sanctuary of some saint,” 
said Athlone to himself. “ What an air of 
peace, purity, and refinement pervades the 
whole. Yet, what a shame to let this sweet 
rose flourisn in such a bleak wilderness.” 

And then the young man sighed and thought 
of Lady Entily Fairleigh, his ladylove, and con- 
trasted the cynical mocking expression of that 
enchantress with the almost divine sweetness 
of Aileen’s face. 

“If she were a lady—atiybody,” said he, and 
then he added: ‘ Most likely if she were she 
would become spoilt.” 

Then his absurd disguise was coniplete. He 
strode forward and Aileen signed to him to re- 
move his boots and carry them in his hand. 
She herself took off her thick country shoes ; 
she locked the door of her room, put the key. in 
her pocket, and stole down the stairs and into 
the stone passage, followed by Edward Athlone. 
The entrance door was wide open, and Athlone 
saw the bright moon shining on the snow- 
crested mountains and the white roofs of the 
outbuildings. 

At the thréshold the pair put on their shoes 
and then hastened across the yard, afraid to 
look at the little window of the kitchen where 
the old chintz curtain was pinned across and 
the red firelight gleamed on the glass panes. In 
five minutes more the young man and the 
maiden were hurrying across the common which 
led to the tiny village of Clondell and the 
Castle of Athlone. 

It was only the distance of a mile, and now 
that the snow was down and the atmosphere 
bright and clear, there was no difficulty in find- 
ing ones way across the common, but the wind 
howled like a pack of wolves, and the snow in 
miany places was deep. 

Edward Athlone had never worn a disguise 
go grotesque sinte he had joined in a mask at 
school, but he thought so much of Aileen, so 
little of himself. This eccentric young gentle- 


}man was in’ many things so little of an egotist, 


and had such a small share of man’s vanity, 
that he forgot that he was masquerading in the 
guise of an old Irish market woman in a 4 

e 
had turned up his trousers so that his boots and 
stockings would not in that light have seemed 
incongruous. 

Nancy Darrell was a very tall woman, and 
the red cloak reached to her heels. There was 
not a single human being in sight. Neither of 
the young people had as yet spoken, but 
Athlone was the first to break the silence : 

“Tam more delighted to have you for a com- 
panion than I can express,” said the young 
gentleman, courteously, “but I am annoyed at 
your turning out in the cold. I-know my way 
to Athlone Castle, and is it quite necessary that 
I should wear this cloak? Itis, excuse me; con- 
foundedly uncomfortable.” 

“TI could laugh at the idea, sir, another 
time,” said Aileen, “but not now. We shall 
méet some people near or at Clondell who will 
speak tous. I can answer'them in the accent 
that they know. You could not speak like our 
Galway farmers, not to save your life. I must 


see you safe within the doors of Athlone Castile 
before I leave you, Mr. Athlone.” 
“ My dear girl,” said Edward, “ you shall not 
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leave then; you shall come into the castle and 
I will present you to my friends as the pre- 
server of wy life!” 

“Sir,” said Aileen, “that would simply ruin 
me.” 

«In what way ?” asked Edward, quickly. 

«The people who would have taken your life 
were my own friends. If I were once a witness 
against them I should die—die of grief and 
shame. I think honestly, sir, that I have so 
far saved your life, and may Heaven grant that 
I may see you safely into Athlone Castle 
to-night, but don’t ask me to enter it.” 

“And do you suppose that I am such a 
cowardly wretch as to allow a young girl to 
walk alone over this moorland ?” 

“ Oh, sir,” Aileen answered, ‘‘ Aileen Moore 
could walk this country round for fifteen miles 
in the dead of the night, and neither man nor 
woman would molest her. I am the child of 
these bleak hills and poor villages and little 
straggling mountain towns. I am one with 
these poor oppressed, down-trodden people. 
Most of them would risk their own lives. to 
serve me.” 

“Who would not with a man’s heart in his 
breast, mest beautiful Aileen ?” said the young 
man, passionately. 

Aileen could not feel as vexed at this com- 
plimentary strain as she wished to feel. Do 
what she. would, reason with herself as she 
would, the voice of this son of the Athlones 
sounded like sweetest music in her ears. 
Already he was a hero in her eyes, and this 
bleak walk over the bitter cold moorland was 
to her like straying through some summer land, 
some enchanted country that she had read of 
in fairy lore. 

Aileen was always, by the young men of her 
own class, reckoned as rather proud and cold, 
and she had been well satisfied in her own heart 
to be so reckoned. Now how was it? Was 
she giving away her heart unasked for to this 
sweet-voiced, stalwart son of the nobility—he 
who belonged to the class which she had always 
been taught to fear and dislike ? 

“T shall never see him again. I must never 
see him again,” said Aileen to herself. 

At that instant the young people stepped as 
it were suddenly into the village of Clondell. It 
was a long, steep street of mort heterogeneous 
aspect. ‘There were some large houses lying 
back in gardens. The doctor’s house, the 
lawyer’s house, the house of the priest, Father 
Byrne. Then there were a few shops, one or 
two respectable, others of a poor, mean aspect, 
then came rows of miserable thatched, white- 
washed hovels. Before them rose the high iron 
gates which led into a sequestered alley of 
Athlone Park. 

*‘Now I shall be at home in ten minntes, 
Aileen,” said Edward. ‘“ You must come up to 
the house with me and have some supper, and 
then I will send you away ina close carriage.” 

“And what would the boys at home say to 
me, Mr. Athlone? What can I say for myself? 
You forget that they are never to know I have 
been here.” 

They were close to the gates now. Suddenly 
two heads, rough, savage male heads, looked 
over the low stone wall that shut off some 
potatoe fields from the road. They were watch- 
ing, then, these men for the return of the young 
Athlone, who had been away from old Ire- 
land for ten or more years. Now was the mo- 
ment of peril. Aileen felt sure that each of 
those men were armed with a revolver. 


(To de Continued.) 





COMMON SENSE IN DRIVING. 





Most men over-drive. They attempt too 
much, and in so doing distract or hamper the 
horse. Now and then you find a horse with such 
a vicious gait that his speed is got from him by 
the most artificial processes, but such horses are 
fortunately rare, and hence the style of man- 
agement required cannot become general. The 





true way is to let the horse drive himself—the 
driver doing but little but directing him, and 
giving him that confidence which a horse alone 
gets in himself when he feels that a guide and a 
friend is at the back of him. 

The most vicious and inexcusable style of 
driving is that which so many drivers: adopt, 
viz., wrapping the reins around either hand, 
and pulling the horse backward with all their 
might and main,so that the horse, in point of 
fact, pulls the weight back of him. with his 
mouth, and not with his breast and. shoulders. 
This they do under the. impression that such a 
dead pull is needed to “steady” the horse. 
This method of driving we regard as radically 
and superlatively wrong. It would tax the 
ingenuity of a hundred fools to invent a worse 
one. 

The fact is, with rare exceptions, there should 
never be any pull upon the horse atall. A 
steady pressure is allowable, probably advisa- 
ble, but anything beyond this has no justifica- 
tion in nature or reason ;. for nature suggests 
the utmost possible freedom of action of head, 
body and limbs, in order that; the animal; may 
attain the highest rate of speed; and reason 
certainly forbids the supposition that by the 
bit, and not the breast-collar,.the horse is .to 
draw the weight attached to it. In speeding 
our horses we very seldom grasp the reins with 
both hands when the road is straight and free 
from obstructions. The reins are rarely steadily 
taut, but held in easy pliancy, and by this mo- 
tion communicate courage and confidence to 
him. We find that by this method our horses 
break lessand go faster than when driven by 
men who put the old-fashiohed steady pull upon 
them.—R. H. 








THE WIND THAT BRINGS MY SAILOR 
HOME. 


— 


Ou, tell me not of distant climes, 
Of breezes soft as maidens sighs, 
Where groves of oranges and limes 
Bloom far away ’neath bluer skies ; 
Of all the winds that ever blow 
On shore or on the ocean’s track, 
Where fierce waves roll or gently flow, 
Give me the one that brings him 
back— 
The fairest wind’s the wind to me 
That brings my sailor home from sea. 


Say not in other lands more fair 
That sailors are a fickle crew ; 
Their deeds will prove without compare 
Their hearts are as the compass 
true, 
So never say a maiden’s love 
Is wasted on an honest tar. 
May sweet stars shine from vaults 
above, 
And guide him home from climes 
afar. 
The dearest wind’s the wind to me 
That brings my sailor home from sea. 





SCIENCE. 





PRESERVATIVE OF THE DEAD. 


A NEw process has been patented in Germany 
for the preservation of the dead. The liquid used 
is prepared as follows:—In 3,000 mmes of 
boiling water are dissolved 100 mmes of 
alum, 25 grammes of cooking salt, 12 grammes 
of saltpetre, 60 grammes of potash, and 10 
grammes of arsenic acid. When cool it is filtered. 
To 10 litres of this liquid 4 litres of glycerine 
and 1 litre of methylic alcohol are added. The 
process of embalming is by saturating and 
impregnating ‘the bodies with it. From 1} to 
5 litres of the liquid are used for a body. 


A Ban on Inrtammasie Goops.—In conse- 





} quence of recent disclosures the directors of the 








North German Lioyd’s Steamship Company 
have decided to refuse transportation on their 
vessels to'the class of heavy French silks which 
are so weighted with chemicals and oils as to 
cause danger of spontaneous combustion. 


A coat of gum copal varnish applied to the 
soles of boots and shoes, and repeated as it dries 
until the pores are tilled “and the surface shines 
like polished mahogany, , will make the sole 
waterproof, and it lasts three times longer. 


Tue St. Gothard tunnel makes steady 
progress, no less than 3,000 workmen being 
engaged upon it. Nearly 10 tons of dynamite 
are used per month. 

New Mruirary | Progzorrns.—Experiments 
have recently been carried on at Grenoble to test 
the efficacy of a new apparatus, made-by Mr. 
Lamarre, The invention consists of balls to be 
projected by guns of a fortress for the purpose 
of throwing a strong light on the enemy’s posi- 
tions during the night ; the principal object bemg 
to prevent the digging of trenches or the pers 
formance of, other military operations. Shortly 
after leaving the cannon, the Lamarre fire ball 
discharges a light sufficiently bright, and lasts 
long enough, to enable guns to be pointed at the 
works. The projectile is, moreover, provided 
with a grenade, which explodes after a certain 
time, and is designed to keep the enemy's troops 
away and prevent them from putting out the 
unwelcome light. 








HOW CARLYLE SERVED A VISITOR. 





Tuomas CaRLYLE’s powers of checking undue 
forwardness are the theme of numerous anec- 
dotes, the most characteristic of which is the 
following, which is literally true : 

A presuming fellow, who had been brought to 
dine with him by a common friend, began. to 
speak slightingly of his great hero, Burns, 
ealling him “a, much overrated man,” etc. 
Carlyle made no comment, which emboldened 
the critic to continue in the same strain till 
dinner ended. When they rose to go to the 
drawing-room, the host broke his grim silence at 
last: 

Ts that your hat and stick in the corner, 
sir ?” 

« Yes.” 

«Then you had better take them and be gone 
at once.” 

The crestfallen visitor obeyed, and his intro- 
ducer was about to follow, when “ true Thomas” 
stopped him, saying that “he had done no 
wrong.” 

This recalls the story ofa worthy Quaker who 
attempted to disarm a well known “better 
tongue ” by inviting him to dinner; but the back- 
biter while enjoying the good cheer, continued 
his abuse unabated. The man of peace, after 
bearing it for a time, suddenly sprang upon his 
reviler, saying: 

* Friend, I have given thee a meat-offering 
and a drink-offering ; and: now,” he added, lift- 
ing him through the open window into the street 
“I will give thee a heave-offering.” 





Aw English undergraduate at examination,on 
being told to repeat the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, thus did it: “A certain man 
journeyed from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell 
among thieves.” Then he stopped. ‘Go on, 
sir,” said the examiner. “And——” ‘And 
what? Goon, sir.” “And the thieves sprang 
up and choked him!” triumphantly ended the 
youth. 


Tue Gainsborough hat having had its day 
and nearly ceased to be, now comes the Reynolds’ 
coat, which is copied from Reynoids’s portrait of 
Lady Spencer. It is made almost precisely like 
a Breton coat with plush lappels opening over a 
waistcoat of grey and black pekin velvet. The 
material is damask, but the pockets are of plush 
and the whole garment ‘is elegant. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
cnr - soon will these dark, dreary days have gone 
And our hearts be lit up with a beam from the 
SKY. 
Oh, let. not our spirits, embittered with pain, 
Be dead to the sunshine that comes to us then. 

Tux inquest was opened on the following day. 
Leila’s turn came very early in the melancholy 
list of witnesses as to the dead. She had but 
little to say, but that little was pregnant with 
pain and humiliation. __ 

“You are Madame de Cenci’s companion, I 
understand, and was travelling with her? Have 
you been with herlong? Can you identify her 
property, and give the necessary information as 
to her relatives and heirs?’ were some of the 
questions put and answered, save in the last 
instance, with brief affirmatives, 

“TI cannot identify her property. That was 
in the possession of her maid, who is, unhappily, 
among the killed,” she said, with a slight 
shiver. 

“I believe there was a dressing-case found, 
with jewels of some value, where the accident 
took place. Can you give any description or 
account: of the contents?’ asked the coroner, 
suspiciously, 

‘I know the dressing-case. It was of ebony, 
inlaid with silver,” she replied ; “‘ but I do not 
know the jewels. The comtesse seldom wore 
them since I was with her.” 

‘* You are. perhaps able to tell us who are her 
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(IN THE sICK ROOM. 


heirs and relatives ?” resumed the coroner, who, 

as sometimes happens, was rather more inclined 

os overstep than keep within the bounds of his 
uty. 

Leila hesitated, and coloured at the question. 

“TI believe there are some in England whom 
the comtesse was striving to identify,” she said, 
coldly, “ but Iam not able to say what is the 
truth. I can give you the name of her lawyer 
in London, if you wish,’”’ she impatiently went 
on, as she saw the disapproving doubt on the 
magistrate’s countenance. 

“Thank you. That will probably be neces- 
sary,” said Mr. Warren, shortly. “It is alto- 
gether a disagreeable case, since it is pretty 
well ascertained that the deceased lady had 
property of considerable value in the train, and 
it is important that it should be identified and 
accounted for to her heirs. It will therefore be 
advisable that you should hold yourself in 
readiness to answer any inquiries. You may 
leave the witness-box with this intimation, Miss 
Loraine, and be so good as.to remain in this 
immediate neighbourhood till all these doubts 
are cleared up, and the lawful heirs satisfactorily 
placed in charge of her effects.” 

Leila bowed with proud grace and retired from 
the court with a new sense of disquiet. Surely 
it was impossible she could be suspected as a 
thief? And yet the coroner’s words had well 
nigh tended to such a conclusion. His looks, 
his insinuations, were all tending to the miser- 
able idea, and the girl set herself to face the 


morbid despair, the fate that might be in store 
for her. 

** It. will bea worthy conclusion,” she thought, 
‘of the strange romance of wy life.” 

Why should she dread it? What was there 
to allure her in the world? Who was there to 
be shamed or disgraced by her degradation? 
Only herself, the rejected and the nameiess one, 
would suffer where she to be placed in a felon’s 
dock. It was a bitter consolation, but it had at 
least'the bracing effect of such bitters on her 
spirit, 


ZN 
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“Let it come. I will be strong,” she thought. 

Thus some hours passed in a dreary forget- 
fulness, or rather absorption in the past than 
the future, when her door opened, and the 
servant who waited on her appeared with a 
countenance that spoke some perplexity. 

‘If you please, miss, there are two gentlemen 
want to see you, and they will not give their 
names, but they say their business is ury_».t. 
Shall I bring them in ?” 

Leila hesitated. Then her reflections for the 
past hour came to her aid. 

“Yes, bring them in. It matters not,” she 
said, calmly. 

There was a brief delay. The new-comers 
were either hesitating or else they had some 
fancy to refresh themselves in the genial atmo- 
sphere of the coffee-room. At last she heard 
steps slowly and heavily ascending the stairs. 
Her heart beat violently. Was it Geoffrey 
Sabine? Her quick pulses might have told her 
that such an agitation betokened some unusual 
interest in the identity of the new-comer; but 
if so it was soon set at rest. Two persons in- 
stead of one entered the apartment—young 
Hugo Cardwell and the sharp-shooting lawyer, 
Mr. Lewis. 

. * * * . 


A day of such excitement might well be the 
forerunner of a troubled night. Leila had not 
yet endured the further test of an interview 
with Madame de Cenci’s declared heir, nor the 


possible: contingency, and with a bitter and| legal adviser who acted as his guardian; but the 


very fact of their presence recalled the remark- 
able scene at Mrs. Somers’ cottage, and the sur- 
prise that the woman had involuntarily expressed 
when Leila accompanied her patroness to the 
humble habitation. 

A drowning man catches ata straw. A mind 
all tossed and perplexed by doubt and uncer- 
tainty is equally inclined to rest, on the slightest 
clue which can guide through the labyrinth ; 
and thus was it that Leila Loraine dwelt with 
perhaps weak clinging to a fragile thread on 
; the evident and agitated surprise that Mrs. 
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Somers had bet 
cottage, aad indulged in a baseless, wondering 
vein as to the chances that the old woman re- 
garded her as one she had once known. 

“It is an absurdity,” she exclaimed, im- 
patiently, to herself. 

For even had her infamey been known to the 
dame in question there was much impossibility 
in any such recognition after so many years. 
Leila had reason on her-side. No infant can 
foreshadow its future aspect-and esieiilon ; but 
should there be a knowledge of itstype and its 
race it might still bea matter of speculation as 
to the form and features thus descending from 
generation to 

But all this was too abstruse amd mature for 
the young and ‘imnocent girl, and ‘therefore; with 
an impatient:and self-reprosehftil: shake. of’ her 
long tresses on her throat<and! shouldersy she 
resigned: herself to the exhaustion» that: over- 
powered .berand sank intd.a déep butmmet heavy 
sleep. Heavy it certainly was not, for-it*was 
broken by’sounds.too faint am any but a light 
slunberer to havée‘been at all disturbeds bythe 
noise. 

It was a nervouss-a repeated, sad, low, Buti 
unmistakable moan that came on the young 
sleepen'searey. The painfal plaint was repeated 
after/she wasdmftll waking sense of what was 
passing, arownd. Low’and regular, as if well 
nigh \wneomssious:in its vent, it broke the deey 
siloncmot themight, whenmall- were doubtless too 
steepodin-refreshing sleep'to note the mournful 
wail. 

Leila could: not rest while the dove-like 
sadness: offthe appealing )eontinued to 
proceed ftom the neighbour of her chamber. 
It was ne business of! hers. Haégnown course 
was mainhydirected | to afiies resting- 


place of safety) for’ herself, amd\it®was worse 
than folly to meddle inthe waut# woes of 
others. But that is scarcely the x of 


eighteen, and assuredly not of one quick to féel 
and sympathise as the Nameless One. 

She quickly dressed herself in a wrapping 
gown, over. which her lovely hair meandered like 
a glittering shower, and then opened the door 
and listened in silence -~with' a beating heart. 
Again itcame. It was more touching than ever 
in its appeal for help. Whether in’ sleep or 
waking—whether from man or animal—Leila 
could not but obey its call. She left her room, 


rayed on her entrance to the | 


Rapidly umwrapping the bandage already 
used for the purpose, she bathed the wound and 
all surrounding with water, and then, pressing 
the parts gently together, she once more 
staunched the welling stream, and firmly but 
gently bound up the sore; and then, looking 
around for stimulants and restoratives, she went 
on to apply them to ‘the exhausted frame. It 
was successful. A little essence, a few drops of 
brandy, and then: Hugh opened his eyes and 
looked around with afar greater air of recogni- 
tion than she could have expected. 

“Ah, you are there, my good angel, my guar- 
dian genius,” he said, softly, looking at her with 
the grateful confidence of a-child. “It is as I 
would wish, to die with your: sweet face’in my 
sight as a foretaste of’ the: 

“Hush! hush! You are’not- goimg: to die,” 
she said, with a reassuring cheerfulnessim her. 
tone. ‘The bandage slipped from your wound; 
thatwas all, and that made you faimt. Goto 
aleep quietly, and you will wake up all right: 


in.’ 


hold your hand ?” he said, feebly. I -shiall feel 
safe if [ know you are there.” 

How could she refuse? Life and’ death were’ 
at stake, and she could never pardon: herself if: 
by some prudish measure she forfeited’ the-life 


became lost: ims ene 

balmy restorer: She was-onlyvawakemed bya 

of no hiss om. mermun charaeter and a) voice: 
insite sand eaeimetan 


*Natar 


og 


ee Mise Loraine, what does this extraordinary 
ing mean? I am perfectly astonished 
to find you here, and in such a position.” 

It was Clara Vere, the stately cousin of the 
cripple. For the moment Leila: literally stared 
in surprise at the scene around, which, in fact, 
awakening from’ sleep, she did not’ comprehend. 
Then the truth dawned on her, and she hastily 
dtew her hand ‘from Hugh's and rose “from ‘her 
seat, confronting the cold and disapproving 
visitor to the room. 





and with a lamp in her hand@'she stole along the | 
corridor of the hotel, and-once again listened as 
she turned the angle to get to another part of | 
the building. 

Then it became more distinct, and ‘in afew | 
seconds she had reached the room from whence 
it came. The door was ajar, which accounted 
for the sounds being more easily distinguished, 
and without pausing to'consider Leila ptished it 
open. It was a sick room; there-wasno doubt 
of it from the burning lamp, the blazing fire, 
and the whole entourage of illness. 

The girl hastened to the bedside to*test’ the 
reality of the suffering which that saddened 
sound indicated, arid drew back the bed curtains. 
She started back painfully. At a glance she 
took in the whole scene. It was the crippled 
heir of Loraine who lay there faint and moan- 
ing, and the crimson stains on the bed-clothes 
betrayed but too vividly'the cause. ‘The wound 
must have opened afresh, and once more the 
sufferer was losing his»very life blood. 

Noone was there. A large, empty chair stood 
by the hearth, and a bottle and glass on the 
table, which might explain the mystery. The 
man had partaken too freely of the tempting 
drink, and the effect had been so soporific as to 
induce a resource to the couch in the adjoining 
room, from which hard and regular snoring 
mingled strangely witn the faint moan of the 


patient. 
Leila took in the scene at a glance. There 
was not a moment to be lost. Luckily she knew 


where to look for the wound which she herself 
had been the first to bandage, and partly re- 
moving the shirt, she inspected the wound, from 
which the bandage had slipped. She did not 
wait to waken the stupefied man, and thus 
jose precious time'in the reealling him to life 
and consciousness. 








“Mr. Loraine was*moaning. I was awakened, 
I suppose; by the sound; and when I came in 
the nurse had goné to rest, and his’ arm was 
bleeding: I bound it ‘up; and he asked me to 
stay with him till morning, when someone else 
would be'awake. ‘That‘is all,” she said, quietiy, 
and with no flush or ttaee of consciousness’ on 
her cheeks. 

In truth she felt none. How ‘ooald she asso- 
ciate aught but pity and charitable’ tending 
where so sad and crippled an invalid was con- 
cerned: But Miss Vere was not‘appeased. 

“Tt is highly improper, and anyone who had’! 
a’ spark of decorum in them would have called 
those who had a right to be here,’”’ she returned, 
angrily} “it was most’ forward and indelicate. 
I suppose you expected to get in with Mr. 
Loraine and myself by suelt pushing ways, 
but you will find yourself mistaken. You had 
better leave the room directly, and you certainly 
have forfeited all the interest lwas good enough 
to promise you,”’ she addéd, in a tone choking 
with passion. 

Leila in' silence turned to obey, but. Hegh, 
roused fully from his long slamber by the acrid 
bitterness of his cousin’s tones, now interfered. 

“Clara, you are unjust—harsh,” he said, in 
accents of wonderful strength for his condition. 
* This is the second time Miss Loraine has saved 
my life, and L owe her a debt that cannot be 
repaid.” 

“That is absurd, Hugh,” she returned, but 
not so angry as to be utterly blinded to the effect 
of her demeanour upon her lover. ' “ As if she 
could not have called someone more skilfal and 
certainly more proper than herself to perform 
such an office; and then to remain the rast of 
the night, too. It is perfectly sickening,” she 
went on, scornfully. 

Leila had disappeared during the colloquy, 


“Then you will not leave me—yowsill let me" 







that might be as to others as to him- 

— so she eg ee 
fiugers in-his, 

he sank to cisop 

strength gave wayy cv che mak a healer tap the 

cushions of 


tient expectation. 
came forward to meet her with extended hand, 


Lewis. 


«Madame de Cenci was in tos 
She had’ a great desire to find 

therefore would naturally welcome any proof 
that. was given:her. I know nothing more thw 
what I heard, and I'decline to interfere’ im the 


Hugh was not so easily vanquished by the irate 
lady. 

“Clara, for my sake, if not for womanliness, 
be silent,” he said. ‘Do not let me think you 
had rather I had:died than be saved by this 
poor, brave, imnocent girl. I insist on her 
exemption from’ sueéh:a cruel return for her 
noble kindness till I camfind means of repaying 
in some degree the debt.’ 

Miss Vere was sileneed, but not soothed. Her- 
bitter jealousy was*roused to the very utmost 
pitch, and she secretly détermined to remove the 
object of her fearsas:soon as possible from her 
path. 

“ Oh, Hugh, you know better than that,” she 
said. “ Only I do not cage about your being 
indebted‘to another for what I alone would wish 


to have déne for: andias to this girl, I am 
afraid she is not Rerdparet awa ima 







gine. She 

‘is a littleadventuress; I. faney, who is driven to 
istraite forrwantb of a: charaeters. But you must 
mot ag ; Try and sleep- 
aeein. I dk you, I assure you, dear 

ugh.” 

The cri strove to sleep, ‘bint either the: 

haustio: isubsided or the ce of his 
cousitr wasmot: thatiof the sweet,. 
— pomp w" hits. rm. but in reie- 

is thou toobusy for'repose. He- 
‘pictured ri ey ees musical 
voice ever in ape ican ph a face 
ever before his’ deepen 
eh tending: at. @ tan- 

ising view, pa i nme age even had 
he not been bound’ to. ‘but it was 
searcely “ or the 
influence ‘Clava’ ; 
| Meanwhile ‘ ‘to abe room, 
ema-with sign bate at bertshai wed 

; td. teilette. Scarce 

Fad it been accomplished when the maid a 


waited on her came to tell her that she was: 
wanted in the sitting-room, as the gentlemen 
who had come the night before were talking 
with someone, and wished to speak with her 
about something. : 

“And you've not had your breakfast, miss,’ 
added the chambermaid. ‘ “ It’s too’bad of them, 
and I told them so, but they wouldn’t wait, 
anyhow.” 

Leila hastily descended. 

“What fresh ‘trouble awaits me now?” s 
thought, bitterly. 

She entered thé sitting-room, where Mr. 
Lewis, the Padstow solicitor, Hugo Cardwell, 
anda strange gentleman were seated in impa- 
Hugo started up and eagerly 


which she only noticed by a bow as she advanced 


into the room. 


« You sent, for me?” she said, quietly, to. Mr. 
«I suppose to ask about the death of 
Madame de Cenc# ?” ” 


«Yes, certainly—at least, partly so—andiother 


matters,” he said, placing a chair’ for“ her near 
his own, 
witness to the will of the late comtesse, and, 
also, you can pres! 

of this young gentleman as her nephew, and, as 
such, we sh 
happy to stand your friend in the rather peculiar 
cireumstances in which I understand you are 
placed. ” 


“You see, Miss Loraine, you are a 
to her complete recognition 


ali need your services, and I shall be 


Leila looked doubtfully at the lawyer. 
“Of course my name is attached to. the will, 


and I shall not deny my own signature, bat that 
is all I shall say about it,’’ she said. 


«“ But you are aware how entirely ‘the late 


comtesse was convineed of the identity of this 
young fellow ?” asked the lawyer,'sharply. 


“Thad rather decline giving any opinion’ on 


that point,” returned Leila, firmly: 


“You mean to say that you doubt it?” ex- 


claimed Mr. Lewis, angrily. 


“I do not give any opinion,” she ted. 
delicate health. 
er nephew, and 





glad to escape the reproach and the strife. But 


matter,” she’ added, with a-dignity of which 
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her slight young form seemed hardly capable 
f 


of. P 

She could hardly account even to herself for 
the distrust she felt of that handsome but sinis- 
ter-looking youth and his pretensions, nor the 
resolve she made not in the slightest degree to 
help him in establishing them. 

“If Mr. Sabine could have come,” she thought, 
* he would probably have detected some hollow- 
ness in the evidence that would have’ satisfied 
the unfortunate comtesse.” 

“I would advise you to be a little more wary 
in'your insmuations, Miss Loraine,’’ resumed the 
lawyer. “There are some questions raised 
already as to'your own character and conduct in 
regard to Madame de Cenci’s property entrusted 
to your chatige, dndas‘I-am sole legatee of the 
will, I have a great deal in my power as to pres- 
sing thecharge.” 

Leila’s eyes flashed angrily: 

« You. dare not—nobedy dare d¢euse me! It 
is monstrous!” she said, haughtily. “It is an 
idle threat.” 

“ Will. you answer me one ‘question, Miss 
Loraine ?” returned: the lawyer, with a keen: 
glance of his serpent-like eyes. .“‘ Were you in| 
the bedroom of Mrs. Somers when all ‘the proofs! 
were displayed ani:examimed by her and: the 
late comtesse, and before I was called in to 
arrange the final agreement that was: decided | 
upon between them ?”’ ” 

«No, I wasnot,”’ she replied. 

“Nor in the adjoining room?” 

“I was in) the ante-room, of ‘course,’ she 
said. ‘I was always in.a’ on e 

“de: Oenci.” 

“Then did you hear anything: that: passed 
between them?” he inquired again, with the 
same cunning glance. ‘ 

She was silent. 

“J demand an answer to my question,” he’ 
said, “ or you-must-take the consequences, Miss| 
Loraine.” 

«And I decline to answer,” she replied,’ 


ly.) 53 . 

«Then that is, of couse, equivalent .to.an' 
affirmative,’ ‘he .returned. | “ Now, mark me, 
Miss Loraine. Unless you explain. to we what; 
you'did hear, or givé me your, word on dath that’ 
you will never on any occasion reveal'what you: 
-may lave gathered from uny chance expressions 
that may have ‘been let-drop, you shall be) at 
once accused of the theft of Madame de Cenci’s 
jewels, which are proved to be missing from her 
dressing-ease.” ' 

Leila gave a seortiful smile at the threat. 

“You are playing on: my,inexperience,’”’ she 
said. “I am young,-and.a woman, but I am 
not so easily imposed on, and I am. innocent, as 
you know. [I have no’ idea of what were the! 
contents of the dressing-case, It was not inmy 
charge, and in such a terrible scene it might 
well have been noticed by others. I. defy your 
malice.” ’ 

“Then I will give yon.one more chance,” he 
‘said, with an air of feigned compassion...‘ You 
are not aware, I suppose, that therewas a paper 
found on the unlucky deceased with. a list of 
these jewels, and,also that the key was ona 
smail bunch found im your own carriage bag, 
and which, I suppose, you took charge of for the 
comtesse. There are some jewels of great value 
niissing from the list, and yet the case itself was 
untouched by any violent hands,,and.the proba- 
bility is that had anyrthief, been .attrauted by.it 
he would have carried it off bodily. . Now, what 
have you to say to the matter, young—lady.?”’ 

He had slightly paused. at the last. word. 
Perbaps “ woman”’ was on his lips,.but it would 
have been very difficult to look, at. that: refined, 
graceful creature and not give her that epithet, 
* lady,’ whichis so often misplaced and abused. 
Leila turned pale, but did not speak. 

« Are you determined, Miss Loraine ?” asked 
Mr. Lewis, firmly. 

“Yes, most certainly,” shereturned. ‘TI will 
take no such oath.” 

“Then you must take the consequences,” said 


the lawyer, wrathfully, rising and going towards | 


“the bell.» 
But Hugo interposed. 
“ Stay a moment, Mr. Lewis,” he said. “It’s 





more my business than yours, after all, so I’ve 
a right to speak, though I’m. not yet of age, as 
you tell me so often. Let this young lady see 
my grandmother—I mean,” correcting himself, 
“¢ Mrs. Somers, before you do anything. She’s 
not far off, you know.” 

Leila looked astonished. 

*Isshe here? I thought she was too ill to 
move,” she exclaimed, involuntarily. 

“Ah, money can do a good deal,” said Mr. 
Lewis;'with a. knowing laugh; “‘and there are 
such things as invalid carriages, Miss Loraine. 
Anyway, Mrs: Somers is here; and there’il be no 
harm in your seeing her, though I> cannot see 
any Wait a moment, and ['H go and ask 
her what; she wishes; and he’ hastily left the 
room, whilst Hugo was still on gnard had Leila 
beeh inclined to escape. 

“It’s a great/pity you won'’tsave any trouble 
about this, my dear girl,” he! said, approaching 
Leila with a disagreeable, fawning smile on his 
face.. “ Why can’t you just make ‘the promise 
and be done with it? ‘You don’t wantto harm 
me, lam sure,and I would rather keep you a 
prisoner in some other way than this.” 

This with what he intended as an expression 
of winning tenderness, but which in truth was 
a hateful leer'in the girl’s estimation. 

“T have decided,” she: said, icily. “ I want 
‘mo advice, thank you ;’’ and she moved hastily 
away from his contact justas Mr. Lewis appeared 


'| in the doorway. 


“ Be so good as to follow me,” he said, in a 
somewhat gentler tone than he had before used. 
“ Mrs. Somets isin the next room.” 

He led the way to an apartment which was in 
reality a handsomely furnished bedchamter, 
with a large sofa by the hearth, on which a bed- 
ridden woman was lying. She was somewhat 
flushed and excited, but the whole aspect of her 
figure aud ther’ dress was more perous than 
Leila had seen in the eottage at Padstow. 
Evidently the “ wealth ” spoken of by the lawyer 
had beconte a fact in her case. 

“Sit down, young lady,” she said, in a tone 
‘that! had some kindness in it, though those mar- 
vellously keen eyes of hers were fixed on the girl 
with'a searching glance that proved the resolute 
determination of her purpose. “You are sur- 
prised so’ see nie here, -I daresay, but where 
there'is’a necessity all must be risked. Now, tell 
me, what does this mean? ..Why don’t you do 
as ‘Mr. Lewis wishes? What ‘object have you 
in meddling with the affairs of other people, 
Miss Loraine?” 

Leila did not’ blench before the almost com- 
manding presence of the old woman, with her 
strange and weird look. 

“TI wilispeak truth and do justice if it is at 
‘all ‘possible,”’ she'said, quietly, “that is all. I 
am most unfortunate that I have it in my power 
to take amy part. in the affairs of others.” 

Mrs. Somers was still gazing earnestly at her 
features‘ and at every! line of her figure and 
gesture. 

«Tell me, my child,” she said, as if’ in a 
dream, “ tell me, how js it that you are‘alone in 
the world? You are'young and:gently nurtured, 
as is patent to one like me. Where are your 
‘parents? Where is your howe?” 

It might be that she was trying to discover 
something to work upon and to know how‘far 
to go in her dealings with the girl. Whether so 
or not, Leila! was rather reserved in’ answering 
her questions. 

‘Tp matters not to you. I ama foundling, 
and I have my own living to get. That is all 
you need to know,” she replied, firmly. 


« You.are wrong, child, quite wrong,” returned | 


the woman. ‘‘ Be advised, arid tell me the! 
truth.” 
_ “Why ?” said the girl, with’ utirestrained 
leagerness/ ** Whi ?” 

“Because, unless you ate aware of your 
“parentage and your station, it is best for you'to 
confide in those who may” perhaps’ have sortie 
better ideas than yourself of the possible ¢ir- 
cumstances of ‘your birth.” 

Leila looked at her eagerly. The bait had 
caught in, at least, a passing mesaure. 

* If you do’ know, if you have any pity, tell 





meat: ounce,” she said. “Only think what: it 


to be left alone in the world, nameless and 
friendless, and without a single tie on the whole 
wide earth. You cannot harden your heart 
against me like that.” 

A half-pitying smile crossed the woman’s lips. 

“That is like the young, so impulsive,’” she 
said. “Tell me everything, my child. It can 
be no disgrace to you. Whoever was the culprit, 
it had nothing to do with an infant babe. Who 
brought you up, and under what cireumstances ? 
Come, tell me.” 

Still the girl hesitated. It was a momentous 
confidence to make to a stran¢er, and astranger 
from whom she had some serious dread from 
other canses. ‘ 

“Itis enough surely to tell you that T was 
brought up in a nobleman’s house, that it wason ' 
the death~bed'of my supposed mother the truth 
became kriown, and that I have no more idea 
than yourself as to the way in which I was. 
introduced in the family.” 

«And then, when the truth became known, 
what then ?” asked Mrs. Somers, eagerly, though 
it was a violent and grave agitation that was 
swaying her frame. 

“He turned me from his doors like an im- 


postor,” she said, chokingly. 
“ Base'and cruel. Baseandcruel,” murmured 
thewoman. “And how long wasitsince? How 


old are you, my child ?” 

“Tam eighteen. Sofar Dam certain of that. 
My birthday was'always kept onthe thirteenth 
of September. That is all I know, or else it was 
an imaginary date,”'she replied, in a tone of some 
bitterness. 

Mrs. Somers thought gravely for a few 
moments, and then muttered the date in her 
own mind in a mearting tone. 

“The thirteenth of September,” came almost 
involuntarily from her lips. “That is strange ; 
but, dear! dear! I am an ol idiot to twist 
‘everything in one direction. Yes, Iam an old 
idiot.” 

Then she turned to Leila and said: 

* Child, you are foolish and wrong. I would 
be as'silent as the grave on your matter if it did 
not bear on anything I happened to have met 
with in my long life. What would it matter to 
me whether those that sheltered you were dukes 
or dustmen, earls‘or peasants? Beiadvised, and 
give me some idea of what cannot possibly harm 
you, whatever the result.” 

Had the girl been ten years older she might 
have suspected something from this pressure. 
Why should one whose withered frame and 
mature mind had been so entirely interested and 
engrossed by the strange romance of her grand- 
son concern herself with such passionate vehe- 
meénce on the affairs of a young and unknown 
stranger ? But she was alone and unprotected 
and helpless as in the infant days when she was 
committed to the care of her supposed parents. 

“T cannot tell why you are so anxious to 
know,” she said at last. “Do you give me your 
solemn promise that you will not let any other 
human being know the truth if it has nothing 
to do with what you-seem to haye in your 
mind.” 

«Yes, I have no objection in the world to give 
that..promise,” said the old woman, witb the 
ring of truth in her voice, ‘if it has nothing to 
do with me. I am quite content to let it go by 
and forget it unless it concerns me at all. Bat 
will you tell me? It certain)y concerns yourself 
‘more than me todo so.” 

“‘Then I will—LI will,” returned the girl, aftér 
a slight struggle with herself. “It was the 
Earl and Couritess Deloraine with whom I was 
brought up as their only child: The countess 
idied from the effects of an accident, and revealed. 
to her husband that I was not their child, but, 
so far as I can learn, she substituted me in case 
she had no child of her own. The earl was so 
transported by rage and disappointment, and, 
perhaps, grief for her loss, that he sent me from 
his;yhome and utterly discarded me for ever from 
his sight. Now you know the truth as I have 
heard it myself. I can tell you no more, Mis. 
Somers.” 

The old woman did not bétray any surptise 





or emotion at the revelation. Whatever the 
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effect might have been, she certainly kept it 
carefully veiled and suppressed. 

“Do you mean the Deloraines of Loraine 
Hall ?” she asked. 

“Yes; do you know them ?” was the eager 
demand. 

“IT have heard the name. There are few of 
the nobility with whom I am not acquainted in 
some manner,” returned the woman. “ Where 
is the earl now ?” ’ 

“I do not know. I heard a-vague rumour 
that he was going abroad, but it is not probable 
that I shall hear more of him wholI believed 
was my father.” 

“Did Lady Deloraine reveal your real name, 
or where she received you from ?” inquired Mrs. 
Somers, 

“No; I fancy the words were arrested by 
death, and it is almost impossible I shall ever 
discover it now. I have no clue, not even a 
mark or a single garment that could give me a 
faint notion as to my parentage. It isa pitiable 
condition.” 

“And you went to Madame de Cenci’s imme- 
diately? Isitso? Had you a reference from 
the earl or anyone else ?” 

“No; the maid who waited on me was instru- 
mental in getting me the situation. It was not 
many months ago. Nowshe is gone, and I have 
no reference, nor do I know where to obtain 
another place,” she replied, sadly. 

Mrs. Somers again seemed lost in thought. 

“‘True,” she said, “and what is more, you are 
under grave suspicion of a crime. It will be 
difficult to disprove it, young lady, and still more 
-so to induce Mr. Lewis, as the executor of the late 
comtesse’s will, to forego the right of inquiry 
into and punishing you for the theft that has 
been committed.” 

Leila did not quail so utterly as might have 
been expected at this renewed threat. 

** IT cannot believe it,” she said, “or that you 
can countenance such injustice. Mrs. Somers, 
you are a woman—a mother. I have told you 
my tale at your especial request. Can you— 
have you the heart to allow such wanton 
cruelty ?” 

The tears were in her eyes as she spoke, but 
they might have been as much of indignation 
as sorrow or fear, for they burnt in the fevered 
cheeks, as she felt. 

“T have no power,” replied Mrs. Somers, 
“none so faras this matter is concerned ; and 
Mr. Lewis tells me that you are prepared to 
throw doubts on the identity of the nephew of 
the comtesse, or, rather, on the convictions of 
Madame de Cenci and her recognition of the 
youth who has hitherto passed as my grandson. 
‘You cannot expect mercy when youare ready to 
be so troublesome in this unfortunate business. 
I mean, of course, the death of the comtesse 
before she could accomplish Hugo’s restoration 
to his real name and inheritance.” 

“TI can only speak the truth,” said Leila, 
quietly. “Mr. Lewis questioned me, and I did 
not volunteer any information on the subject 
whatever.” 

“Then you would rather escape having to give 
any account as to your share in the matter?” 
returned Mrs. Somers, eagerly. 

“Of course—of course,” said the over-pressed 
girl, eagerly. ‘‘What have I to do with it, 
except in being dragged into its miserable 
details? It can make no earthly difference to 
me.” 

A peculiar expression came into Mrs. Somers’ 
face, and a half eynical smile was on her lips as 
she replied : 

“No, oh, no! none at all. It cannot affect 
you unless you are worked on by fear or the 
hope of a bribe from the opposite party. I 
mean from any possible heirs of Madame de 
Cenci.” 

‘*Never!” exclaimed Leila, scornfully. “It 
is only an evil nature that could imagine such 
wickedness.” 

«Right, child, right,” was the almost mourn- 
ful comment of the woman. ‘* But when you are 
older you may perhaps understand that it is not 
aiways the nature but the temptations that 


folly,” she ‘went. on, nerving herself from the 
abstraction into which she had fallen. ‘The 
simple matter is this: If you choose to get out 
of the whole of the entanglements of this busi- 
ness I will enable you to do so, and leave behind 
you all the trouble and associations of your past 
life. It has been a sad one, I confess; but you 
are so young. You have the future before you, 
and if you will be guided by me it may be a 
bright one after all.” 

“ What do you want me to do?” inquired the 
girl, quickly. “I cannot understand why you 
should take any interest in me, except to do me 
simple justice.” 

* Perhaps [ have not such an ‘evil nature’ as 
you imagine,” returned Mrs. Somers, with bitter 
emphasis. ‘Iam not long for this world, and 
I may wish to do some good actions if I have 
something to repent of. What I propose ‘for 
you is very simple. I have a distant relative 
—one that was a dear friend in former days, 
when we both were ladies’ maids together in a 
noble house. We both married, and we are 
both widows ‘now. Her husband was half 
French, half Italian by birth, and she is living 
now at Nice, on the borders of both coun- 
tries. I know she has great influence with some 
of the ladies near her, as she married from one 
of the first families in the neighbourhood, and 
has often acted as companion and housekeeper 
and confidential assistant to them since her 
widowhood. Now, if you are willing to go to 
this lady I will give you a letter that will secure 
you an immediate reception and home. She 
will either keep you with herself for a time or 
find you a far better and more permanent situa- 
tion than what you held at Madame de Cenci’s. 
Are you willing ?” 

“I do not know. How can I tell?” said 
Leila, sadly. “It is a terrible,thing to gol know 
not where and by myself, and to a stranger’s. 
No, I will dare all, and remain,” she added, after 
a@ moment’s pause. 

** Foolish child. Why, the journey isas nothing 
when there is money, which I will give you in 
plenty; and listen. If you decide to go I will 
send my brother-in-law to escort you safely 
there. He will not trouble you by any officious 
attentions,” she went on, seeing Leila’s involun- 
tary shade of repugnance. ‘ All he will do will 
be to so save you from any trouble on your jour- 
ney. Think again.” 

Perhaps Leila did reconsider the situation as 
the old woman spoke. She closed her eyes as if 
to shut out the present and contemplate the 
future. What was before her? Suspicion, 
search, accusation, taial, and, as was but too 
probable, condemnation, In the reverse picture 
was* safety and peace and loneliness. Yes, 
loneliness and isolation from all the heart of 
woman ho.ds dear. But one was an impossible 
ideal. The otner was offered to her and within 
her . 
“ Are you sure? Why should not this person 
refuse to receive me ?” she asked. 

«Child, I am near the grave. I have no 
object in deceiving you. There is no doubt 
about it. Emilia di Ballard will be kind to you 
for my sake. It rests with you to win her inte- 
rest in you. I will give you enough money to 
bring you back if you are at length utterly 
weary and disgusted. I can do no more,” she 
concluded. 

“Then I will go,” said the girl, desperately. 
«* When shall I start?” 

“Before many hours are over you shall be 
ready,” returned the woman, calmly. “By this 
time to-morrow I will arrange for your depar- 
ture under my brotner-in-law’s escort. Mean- 
while I shall write to Emilia, so that she will be 
prepared for you. Now go, and send Mr. Lewis 
to me; not Hugo, mind.” 

Leila obeyed in silence. She was in actual 
despair, which prompted any action, however 
perilous ; there was nothing to induce her to re- 
main. Digby had rejected her virtually, Lord 
Dunallan was but a dangerous ally in her 
sorrow, and as for Geoffrey Sabine, ah! that 
was to deny the innocent and the ignoring of 
their rights. That she knew was all foreign to 





cause the evil. One false step on the ice, and 
it is vain to try and stop yourself; but this is 





the noble nature of him with whom she was 


‘him? She was young, a woman, and helpless. 
Why should she be forced before him on his 
arrival? | + 

It was honour and consideration for him that 
prompted her to save him from such temptation 
and disgrace ; and that was enough for the gene- 
rous nature of the girl to decide'on what would be 
best for him ‘whom she felt might well win a 
deeper and amore deliberate love than her 
passing fancy for the suitor of her earliest youth. 
It was a turning pointyand her resolution was 
at once taken. 

“Yes,” she said, “I will go. It matters not 
to anyone or to myself what becomes of me. I 
can be ready in an hour’s. time. How soon can 
I start ?” 

A fierce gleam of pleasure shot from the old 
woman’s eyes at the despairing consent. . . 

*No—no! Scarcely so soon,” she said; “ but 
I will arrange ere twenty-four hours are over, 
ay, before half that time. Let mesee. Yes, I 
think you can start early in the morning. Meazi- 
while, keep in your chamber; prepare every- 
thing, and I will ensure your safety, and give 
you due notice of the hour of your ‘departure. 
Now leave me. Iam tired, and have much to 
arrange.” 

Leila hastily obeyed, and as she closed the 
door Mrs: Somers sank back on her pillew and 
murmured : 

“It is true—too true! One step on the down- 
ward slippery course, and it leads to crime and 
destruction. Poor ehild! poor child!. She is 
young and fair and innocent—a fitting victim 
for intrigue and wrong. Heaven help me, and 
—no! no! Hecan never help me, a hardened 
veteran in crime.” 

(To be Continued.) 








A GHOST STORY. 





Tuere has been great excitement in Glasgow, 
Scotland, about a house supposed to be haunted. 
The place was a school: so one ‘Thursday night 
detectives were deputed to proceed to the house 
and endeavour to unravel the mystery. They 
met the janitor appointment, and were ad- 
mitted into the school, where they. placed them- 
selves in a position from which they could not 
be seen, with the intention of waiting for what 
might occur. They had not maintained their 
watch very long when the cause of the whole 
delusion disclosed itself. It appears that the 
houses on the opposite side of the street are 
occupied by a working class population, who 
seldom think of drawing down the window- 
blinds after the gas is lighted. On the wall of 
the school opposite the windows there area 
number of highly-glazed maps, upon which is 
cast a reflection of the gaslight in the 
houses opposite. The detectives found that if 
any movement was made in one of the houses 
on the other side of the streeta reflection of 
it was made against the highly-glazed maps. 
During the past few nights the windows of 
the school had been left open, and the wind 
disturbed the ‘maps, which gave the appearance 
from the outside as if some object was moving 
through the school. The idea ofcalling in de- 
tectivesis very prosaic. It is treatment similar 
to that given toa ghost by a very matter-of- 
fact man, who, at the old manor house, at dead 
of night, saw the curtains slowly open and a 
ghost approach him, who commenced, “I am 
the ghost of Squire so and so, who was foully 
murdered on—” Here the occupant of the bed 
stopped the ghost by the remark, “ My good 
fellow, it is no business of mine, you had better 
go to’ the police-station.” The feelings of a 
snubbed ghost may be readily imagined. 








Ir you know a man who is willing to kiss 
your boots because you are rich you may be 
sure that there: is someone whom he compels 
to kiss his bootsin return. He who will cringe 
before one who is bigger than himself will play. 





dealing, and why impose herself as a burden on 


the tyrant over one smaller than himself. . 
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THE CAUSE OF SNORING. 


A writer tells how the habit of snoring is 
acquired, and, better, how it may be cured :— 
And, first, the cause: We all know that the 
air reaches the lungs through two channels, the 
nose and the mouth. The two currents meet 
in the throat below the soft palate, the end of 
which ‘hangs loose and swings backward and 

» producing the snoring. If the air 
reaches‘the lungs as it should, through the nose, 
no noise will be made. If it reaches the same 
through the mouth, the palate will make more 
noise since it is not the natural channel, but 
when it rushes through both channels, then it 
is that the sound sleeper banishes rest from the 
pillows of his companions by his hideous noise. 

The remedy for snoring is to keep the mouth 
closed ; and for this purpose the writer of the 
article referred to, has invented an article so 
cheap that anyone can make it, and no snorer 
should be without it. It consists of a simple 
eap fitting the head snugly, and a piece of soft 
material fitting the chin. These are connected 
with the head cap near the ears. This contri- 
vance prevents the jaw from dropping down, 
and thereby renders snoring impossible. The 
great trouble will be to get the people to adopt 
this invention, since most honest and upright 
people rarely, if ever, admit that they snore, 
and will be very indignant if accused of it. As 
a further inducement to this contrivance it may 
be added that breathing through the mouth is 
very detrimental to the health, and that many 
diseases of the throatand lungs are contracted 
or aggravated thereby. 





MYSTERY. 


A FAMILY are pestered and by a mystery. 
Pebbles and stones are thrown at them by in- 
visible hands during the day, and at night these 
missiles rattle on the roof like hail: Mrs. Mi- 
chael Metzler was husking corn one day when 
somebody or something began to pelt her with 
stones and clods of earth. She ran home and 
into the house with a rain of stones at her heels. 
She was struck and her children were struck. In 
the house with the doors and windows all closed 
stones fell at the Metzler’s feet, and seemed to 
come through the ceiling. 

Mrs, Metzlee doesn’t believe in spirits, but 
she does believe in the stones that strike her in 
the face and on the head. A priest went to the 
house to pray the mischief might be stopped. 
Some stones fell from the ceiling to his feet, 
andone struck him, admonishing him to leave 
off his exhortations. So the good man was 
stoned out of the house, and the pest has, not 
abated nor has the puzzle yet been solved. A 
reporter went to see and feel if there was any 
such thing. He was pelted with stones, too, 
and.picked some of them up and carried them 
away in proof of his statement. 





COPYING FAULTS. 


Many people, when they are told to imitate 
the example of others, are very much like the 
Chinese tailor to whom was given a coat as a 
pattern for a new one which he was to make 
for an English sea-captain. Unfortunately, 
the sleeve of the pattern coat-was patched at 
the elbow, and when the new garment was 
brought home with great satisfaction by the 
tailor, there was a patch on the sleeve of the 
new coat, just like the old one. 

Such people not only imitate the faults, but 
aré far more apt to excel in their imitation of 
the bad than in their following the good quali- 
ties.. It is easier to copy the strut of a man 
whois vain than the calmness and quiet courtesy 
of'the gentleman. Ibis much easier to imitate the 
lame walk of a wounded soldier than to pattern 
after his bravery and endurance. 





which is truly worth copying ; you will teach the 
learned by the sailor’s: parrot, brought as a 
present to his captain’s daughter. While lying 
ill with a severe cough, he had taught the 
parrot many pretty phrases to surprise Fanny, 
and so, when the bird was brought to her room 
Fanny was delighted to hear it ery out: 

Long live Fanny! Long live Fanny !”’ 

But the parrot always ended his pretty salute 
with such ‘a natural imitation of the sailor’s 
spitting and coughing as quite to nullify Fanny’s 
pleasure at the gift. She could never take de- 
light in the bird’s fine phrases, for they were 
always accompanied by the too clever imitation 
of the sailor’s unfortunate habit. Copy only 
n> grog and the useful, the true and the 
good. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


> 














THE HOLIDAYS. 


ADELPHI.—East Lynne ; Nicholas Nickleby. 

ALHAMBRA.—Rothomago. 

ALEXANDRA PALACE.—Little Jack 
Horner. 

AGRICULTURAL HALL, Islington.—Ros- 
tock and Wombwell’s Menagerie; Mohawk 
Minstrels; Maccabe’s character entertainment, 
Begone Dull Care. 

BRITANNIA.—The Shepherd’s Star. 

COVENT GARDEN.—Sindbad the Sailor. 

CONNAUGHT.—Alone. 

CAMBRIDGE HALL OF VARIETIES, 
Bishopsgate Street.—Double company for the 
holidays. 

CRITERION.—Betsy. 

COURT.—The Old Love and the New. 

CANTERBURY THEATRE OF VARIE- 
TIES, Westminster Bridge Road.—Peri of 
Peru. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Jack the Giant Killer. 

DUKE’S.—New Babylon. Nothing to Nurse. 

EGYPTIAN HALL.—Maskelyne and Cook. 

FOLLY.—Married in Haste. 

GAIETY.—Gulliver. 

GRECIAN.—Harlequin Rokoko, the Rock 
Fiend. : 

GLOBE.—Les Cloches de Corneville. The 
Happy Man. 

HENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE.—Eques- 
trian Entertainment. 

IMPERIAL.—The Lord of the Manor. 

LYCEUM.—Merchant of Venice. 

MR. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTER- 
TAINMENT, Langham Place.— The Pirate’s 
Home; Master Tommy’s at Home; A Christ- 
mas Stocking. 

MARY LEBONE.—Cinderella, 

MADAME ‘TUSSAUD’S, Baker Street.— 
Cetewayo, Beaconsfield Wreath, Oriental Spec- 
tacle. 

NEW SADLER’S WELLS.— The 
Thieves. 

NEW ALBION.—Jack and Gill. 

NEW ELEPHANT AND. CASTLE.—Babes 
in the Wood. 

OLYMPIC.—Such a Good Man. 

OPERA COMIQUE.—H.M.S. Pinafore. 

PAVILION.—Children in the Wood. 

PARK.—Beauty and the Beast. 

PHILHARMONIC, - Islington. — Christmas 
Party; Lalla Rookh. 

PRINCESS’S.—Drink. 

. PRINCE OF WALES’S.—Ours. 

ROYALTY.—Crutch and Toothpick. Bal- 
loonacy. 

ST. JAMES’S.—The Falcon. 

STANDARD.—Bluebeard Re-wived. 


STRAND.—Madame Favart. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Moore and Burgess 


Forty 


Let the faults alone; and look only for that! Minstrels. 
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ROYAL AQUARIUM, Westminster.— Varied 
amusements from lla.m.tollp.m. M. Dubois’ 
concerts every Saturday. Mrs. Georgina 
Weldon’s choir. 

SURREY.—Aladdin. 

SANGER’S GRAND NATIONAL AMPHI- 
THEATRE.—Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 

SUN MUSIC HALL.—Grand Christmas 
Entertainment. 

THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Bluebeard. Morning Performances every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Saturday at Two. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Castles in the Air. 
Road to Ruin. 

VICTORIA.—Bluff King Hal. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s Park. 


The 


A SECRET SYSTEM. 


Everyone has heard of the secret police sys- 
tem in Russia—the most wonderful in the 
world. Social resorts, stores, markets, all are 
under their control. Secret agents are found 
everywhere. The universities and high schools 
literally swarm with them. They are generally 
recruited among such of the students as show a 
decided tendency toward “‘smartness” and are 
not overburdened by an exaggerated feeling of 
honour. A handsome monthly salary is offered 
to them on condition that they will report all 
that happens amid the turbulent youth of the 
schools. A man who has once been reported as 
suspicious is virtually lost in Russia. In every 
career which he attempts to follow he will be 
stopped by an invisible hand, and he will be put 
out of the way once forall at the very first oppor- 
tunity. 








LINKED LOVES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


* Clarice Villiers; or, What Love Feared.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


ACCUSER AND ACCUSED. 


What know yeof the secret of a man? 
Weli—after all— 
TENNYSON. 


A ForTNIGHT had passed since the day on 
which the telegram relative to the Earl of 
Auriol’s sudden indisposition had reached 
Caerlau Castle—a fortnight not perhaps ren- 
dered eventful by any special incident in the 
lives of the habitants of or visitors to the an- 
cient mansion, but yet an interval of severest 
heart-trial to more than one of those who were 
there gathered. 

Viscount Alan Fitzvesci had betaken him- 
self to the family seat immediately he learned 
of the receipt of the telegram. Upon his 
arrival there, however, the young man found 
that the earl had recovered from the effects of 
the sudden seizure and was restored to his usual 
health. But although the viscount found his 
father free from any trace of physical suffering, 
he readily detected that the old man had re- 
ceived some terrible mental shock. 

Usually a man of haughty and dignified bear- 
ing, the earl appeared at that juncture to have 
become the victim of an intense nervous weak- 
ness pitiable to witness. Although the earl had 
always displayed a kind of proud affection to- 
wards his son, yet he had ever been an unde- 
monstrative and reticent parent—indeed, it was 
plainly from the paternal side that Fitzvesci 
had himself inherited his cold and somewhat 
taciturn disposition. 

But on this occasion the Earl of Auriol re- 
ceived the young man with open arms, and 
seemed to find such comfort in his presence that 
he could scarcely endure to hear of Fitzvesci’s 
speedy return to Caerlau. 

The satisfaction of the old peer at hearing 
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that Miss Winefrede Glendyr was betrothed to 
his.son was yery great—so great, indeed, that 
when he had retained the viscount. by his side 
for a couple of weeks, and had regained his 
customary equanimity, he permitted Fitzvesci 
to seek again. the companionship of his fiancée 
and her relatives. 

The young soldier’s enforced absence had 
been in no degree unpleasing to the heiress of 
Caerlau. On the contrary, she had looked upon 
it as a welcome relief. In the terrible revulsion 
of feeling which had ensued in Winefrede’s 
heart upon Judith Vannéck’s revelation of 


Valentine Ponsonby’s. perfidy, it seemed to her | 
It was | 


that it mattered nothing what shedid. 
while the girl was in this mood of bitterness 
that her suitor’s proposal was made. She 
accepted him in sheer indifference. 

“What did it-matter?’-she said to herself, 
with an unwomanly cynicism. As well marry 
Alan Fitzvesci as another. It would please her 
people. As for herself, such union could 
neither help nor harm her. Love was a myth 
and a mockery. It were better to marry this 
cold-blooded yet honourable man than go on 
being the quarry at which hosts of vulture-like 
adventurers and fortune-hunters were always 
making their ravenous swoops. 

None the less after the fatal word was spoken 
Winefrede found that she had made a grievous 
mistake in uttering it. What was she then 
petter than the adventurers whom her soul 
condemned ? She had’ plighted her troth to a 
man whom she knew assuredly that she did not 
love. She would marry him in the perfect con- 
viction that she neyer could love him. Was 
that honest? Was it womanly? She was not 
so self-deceived as to answer yes. 

It was a fortunate chance for Fitzvesci that 
at that juncture circumstances called him away. 
For Winefrede felt the yoke of her troth-pledge 
bitter enough to bear evén whilé he was absent. 
Had he been with her every day; had she been 
required to ,enact the ,part of a betrothed 
woman, even in the least degree, the thing 
would have simply become intolerable. 

The girl had given her suitor no false hopes. 
She was too noble to use such deceit by silence. 
When she consented to become Lord Fitzvesci’s 
wife, she gave him clearly to know that she did 
not love him. This avowal disturbed the even 
pulses of the visconnt not at all. He loved her 
with as much fervour as his self-contained 
nature was capable of doing. 

He was fully aware of the fact that the match 
would be one agceptable alike to his family and 
hers. And, moreover, Winefrede Glendyr was 
a woman who would do full. credit. to his chaice 
and. make an ideal Countess of Auriol when the 
eld ear] was gathered to.bis fathers. Viewing 
these advantages, Alan Fitzyesci was abun- 
dantly satisfied with his suecess. 

So in, Fitzyesci’s absence Winefrede bore her 
trouble as brayelyas she might. But she was 
stricken sorely. It was not until she needed to 
tear up her love for Valentine Ponsonby by the 
very roots that she became aware of its tenacious 
strength. Unknownalmost to herself the senti- 
ment had been growing for long days, and to 
banish it seemed like parting with her second 
self. But she strove bravely. She had erred. 

The man around whom her love had twined 
itself never existed. The Valentine Ponsonby 
whom Winefrede had loved was noble, chivalrous 
and true. The real man was base, false, anda 
traitor. Knowing that, why should she not at 
once cast him from her thought.? 

Thus Miss Glendyr reasoned. But in such 
matters when woman’s heart, does conflict with 
her reason, it is a bitter strifeand one from 
which shedoes not emerge, unscathed. Neither 
did Winefrede Glendyr so emerge. 

Judith Vanneck marked with gnilty con- 
sternation that day by day the heiress waxed 
paler and thinner, Even unobservant Mrs. 
Glendyr noted the change with wonder and 
apprehension, and when, after his two weeks’ 
absence, Lord Fitzvesci returned to Caerlau, he 
Was unpleasantly struck by the change in the 
appearance of his fiancée. 

Miss Vanneck too had ample cause of her own 
for uneasiness. Oscar’sattentions were certainly 








cooling. For some-days he had managed, on 
one excuse or the other, to absent, himself from 
Caerlau, and even when at.home appeared to 
avoid the governess, Judith had teld him of 
the ruse which she had every, reason to believe 
had been the principal means of causing Miss 
Glendyr: to accept. Lord Fitzvesci.. . But. from 
the moment of that) revelation Judith had 
detected a,steady decrease in. Oscar's, affection 
for her. 

Perhaps although ;he was not sufficiently high- 
minded to, refuse to benefit by treaghery he was 
yet repelled, by its agent. Be thatas.it may,he 
did not seruple, when Judith Vanneek, driven to 
desperation, reminded: him of ,his, promises, to 
put her .off, with a few,curt phrases, about 
“biding their time,” which might mean much 
or nothing; but.which-the.governess, probably 
justly, interpreted to portend the ruin of all her 
ambitious-hepes. 

The blow was a terrible one, and the victim 
did not bear it-well. ‘She had sold her soul to 
evil for this one thing—that she might have 
become the wife of wealthy Oscar Glendyr, and 
when that hope waned her conscience, resumed 
its power, and she determined to confess her 
treason to the man whom she had injured. 

Valentine Bonsonby went about his. business 
affairs with a steady mechanical regularityin 
fact, his application was unremitting. He 
seemed to be working to bring everything up to 
the most perfect order, as for, some. ulterior 
object. 

''hat object was his departure; from ,Caerlau. 
Since. that last blow, when the-woman he. loyed 
had treated him with extremest contumely, the 
place had become imtolerable to the young 
wan. Mr. Swire had written him to-the effect 
that circumstances still required his presence at 
Antwerp and that Valentine was to continue at 
his post and “act like a. reasonable creature,’ 

The former, counsel. Ponsonby found it;simply 
impossible .to follow, and ..in.-an, exeited ,inco- 
herent second, epistle he had informed Swire 
that he would get everything in order on the 
demesne at, Caerlau, but. come what might, he 
would leave there in a fortnight, and Mr. Swire 
must make provision for that contingency. He 
deprecated humbly the-indignation. which he 
deserved and regretted.the jill return he, was 
making for the elder man’s kindness, but it, was 
impossible he should stay longer. 

Miss Vanneck did not find it quite an easy 
matter tosecure the interview which she desired 
with Valentine Ponsonby. The young man’s 
visits to Caerlau were reduced to those which 
were absolutely, indispensable. When he came 
to the castle he confined his visits. strictly to the 
apartments ef Sir Cynric Rhys, varied by 
oceas.onal very short conyergations-with Mrs. 
Glendyr..ypon .some ,entirely business topics. 
The old familiar intercourse, when it had seemed 
that the young mpnager was regarded as one of 
the family, ‘was over for ever. 

But Judith succeeded at last. She had noticed 
that Valentine, on leaving the admiral, fre- 
quently quitted the castle by a rear door.which 
opened on a path through one of the shrubberies 
by which he could reach the house of Owain Dinas 
readily, and in this spot Miss Vanneck, who knew 
the manager was closetted with Sir Cynrie; that 
morning, determined to await the: young man. 

If Valentine Ponsonby had been at all in the 
vein for admiring female charms, appropriately 
set, he would have thought as he rounded a 
corner of tae -winding laurel hedge that he had 
come upon.a very pretty picture. For certainly 
Judith Vamneck, attired in a charmingly simple 
morning toilette, and reclining, book in hand, 
under a little rustic canopy, smothered thickly 
with the fragrant blossoms of some magnificent 
rose-trees, was not one whom masculine eyes 
could behold without considerable admiration. 

Valentine raised his hat, and would have 
passed on, but Miss Vanneck arose from her seat 
and extended her hand, and he saw then that 
a colloquy was ineyitable, The young manager 
was not very observant at that time, but even 
he could not fail to notice, now that he was near 
to her, that the governess’s handsome face wore 


a distinct expression of agitation, almost of per- ' 


turbation. 


«You are almost a stranger now, Mr. Pon- 
sonby,” she said, after the first grééting. 

There was some constraint in the faint smile 
which passed over the young man’s face. 

« Yes, almost.. I have been.very busy.” 

“We all regret that, yon cannot spare some 
‘time from more important pursuits to waster 
shall I say--withws? (Mrs. Glendyr was say= 
ing.so,only yesterday.” 

‘* Mrs, -Glendyr is. very kind, and you ,also, 
Miss Vanneck.. ‘The loss. is-mine;,bat I assure 
you it is unavoidable, and I am.only fit for. busi- 
ness.” 

* That..was not the impression we. formed of 
you, Mr. Ponsonby, when you -first appeared iat 
Caerlau. I would) rather. have: said, that..you 
were pre-eminently fitted for society.” 

Valentine shook his head... . ‘ 

«First impressions are often. yery deceptive,” 
he said, curtly.  “ButJI haye;seme important 
letters to answer. . May I beg of you to excuse 
me, Miss, Vanneek ?” 

He raised his. hat, and would have passed on 
but that Judith laid ber small hand-upon his 
ari. i 

«Stay, Mr. Ponsoby,” she,.caid. “‘ I have some 
thing I wish to speak to,;yeu about,” 

Judith regarded the young man’s face ear- 
nestly as she spoke. She; was shocked to note 
how ¢hanged it had become during the lest few 
days. The noble outline of the features was the 
same, but in the, haggard expression and wan 
hue of the countenance it had. been. difficult to 
trace, the Valentine Ponsonby. ofa: few short 
weeks back. , 
|. And this is, in part at least, my, work,’’.she 
thought. Perhaps some.remains,of. a feeling, 
jalmost tender, with which she had regarded 
| Valentine in“thé~past, mingled “with Judith 
| Vanneck’s troubles of conscience. Yet why 


jshould she pity him? she-toldherself quickly. 

At least, he, like herself, 
He had played for a high 
Still she 


|What was he to her ? 
{was an adventyrer. 
stake and lost, as she also had done. 
at ‘least owed him some reparation. _ 

“In what can I’ be of service to you ?” queried 
‘Valentine, finding that Miss ‘Vanneck preserved 
silence. 

_ “Oh, it is rik estion of that, Mr. Ponsonby,” 

iresponded Judith, collecting herself. ‘ Indeed, 
I hardly know what impels me to speak to you 
to-day and to speak too upon a subject both,un- 
pleasant and humiliating to me.” 

«Po you ?” 

“Yes. It must be that the motive, ity 
towards you, for you, like myself, are acoruak’ by 
the world and hate it.” 

“Your pardon, Miss Vanneck, I do not hate 
the world. And I should hope,’’ he went on with 
an attempt. at gaiety, “that a lady with your 
advantages has not great enmity to it.” 

«Can you say that ? Are not youand I alike de- 
pendents ? Have we not to perform duties not tar 
‘from removed,servile ones for those who are only 
better than ourselves by the position in whic 
partial fate has places them? Do we not. alike 
eat the bread of others, and take the gold of 
those whose servants we are ?” . 

Judith spoke yehemently,.and in a manner 
quite unusual toher. Valentine regarded her 
curiously. 

«You are unjust,” he said, “alike to fortune 
and to our patrons. That you and I have to 
earn our living is, I presume, a truism. <But 
that is the lot of the greater portion'of humanity. 
And our positions here would be by most held 
as enviable ones.” 

“Can you truly say that, Mr. Ponsonby?” 
queried Miss Vanneck, with a penetrating 
glance. 

Valentine’s pale face flushed a little at the 
point-blank question. 

‘I really do not. see why we should diseuss 
the question,” he.answered, with some brusquer 
ness, 

“* Because I have been the instrument. of. ins 
juring you, and regret to see that it has caused 
| you 80 much misery. Ah, you ought, to ‘be 
| 





braver, Mr. Ponsonby, and when you throw for 
high stakes and lose, should bear up like a 
| wan of the world. Even a woman can set you 
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anexample. Plots cannot always succeed. The 
best-laid schemes may fail.” 

« You are speaking in riddles,” Valentine re- 
plied. ‘I know nothing of plots onschemes.” 

“ Bah! You may as well ‘be framk- with me, 
for I will honestly confess that I ammvery sorry 
that I have stood in your way} It was not at 
least my business to unmask your plans.” 


The episode of the coat-of+irms' orace 
flashed across Valentine’s minds “Zbavas6€ that 
he thought that the governess:spéle. "Eine idea 










brought back vividly the himiliat 
discovery had caused him/and itm 
unnatural indignation that he 

“ Really, Miss Vanneck, 
ciating the interest you ap 
affairs, I must altogether decline +6 
present very peculiar conversation.” 

“That tone is useless with me” wpe 
the governess. ‘‘I speak to 
I am honestly sorry that Ihave! 
lose so great @ prize.” eri ey 

Valentine fancied he éom rehended. - 
pable allusion, and his anger dll rey g of 
his courtesy. 

“Do you dare to allude to Miss, aes: in 
those terms ?” he cried. 

‘* Certainly not,” was the response, itt tone 
not without a touch ef scorn. “ aN Mig 
Glendyr’s fortune!” ; 

«This passes patience !”” exclaimed ‘tl ng 
‘man. “Miss Vanneck,-I am truly. a, 
you. I had esteemed, you ‘much once. 
when your heedless ‘get caused mie’ pain. feed 


injury, I put it down ‘to mere ‘thongiitess=). -- 


ness. But such.a gross acctsation as yor » ‘Row 
make is as unworthy of your lips as.6f my ears. 


"This conversation must end.” 


It was the turn of the govern lt lose 
temper. 


«What, you would deny that yom to, 


win Winefrede and Winefrede’s fortun: ay 
there is your own writing against you.” ! 
Then, irritated by the look of incredulity on 
the young man’s face, Judith related rapidly 
the incident of the leaf of the blotting-pad, 
making, however; no mention of Mys. Ap- 
Howel. As she ended Valentine covered his 
face with his.hands.and.strong spasms, shook 
his frame... When be removed them.Judith was 
shocked atthe ghastly change which had come 


-over his countenanse. 


o You have.done me a cruel wrong, Miss 
Vanneck,” .he-said, brokenly. “How .had I 
ever injured you that you shotld have. dealt 
thus traitorously with me ?” 

The epithet he had used roused the governess’s 

iit. 

«T will tell you now that my own schemes 
have failed,” she replied. “Your plot inter- 
fered with*one of mine. And, beside, I did ‘it 
for Winnie’ssake. Itill‘beseems you who tried 
to get an innocent girl.and her wealth in your 
power to twit another with ‘treazhery. Still, I 
am sorry for my deed. I have repented of it 
fully a thonsand times since its, perpetration, 
especially when I saw—as who could fail. to see? 

ow you have taken the failure to heart. I 
bave made the only reparation in my, power by 
this confession. “Whatever you may be, I’ had 
no right to.injure you thus, and I regret and 
shall ever regret my act.” 

«Will it comfort you to learn that you have 
wronged an innocent man? Ah, you are incre- 
dulous, but so itis. .Why should I now deny 
either to-you or to the world that. I love Miss 
Glendyr? Yes, love her with the fullest love 
of a man’s heart.. But I worshipped her 
silently and afar off, as a votary might adore a 
bright star. I knew that she never could be 
mine. And there was no leaven of mercenary 
thought in my mind. As for my letter to Mr. 
Swire, its allusions have no such reference as 
you have put upon them. It matters little 
now, but foully as you have wronged me, Judith 
Vanneck, I thank you that you have revealed 
this to me this day. When I am far from hence 
Swire will at least be ‘able to exonerate me from 
this accusation; and he will do it.” 

There was, something in the young man’s 
tone and manner which carried conviction to 
the goveress’s heart. 





“Far away!’ she whispered. “What do you 
mean, Mr. Ponsonby ?” 

«That I can no longer bear the torture which 
I suffer here. To-morrow I quit Caerlau. I 
have arranged everything, so that my absence 
will cause no inconvenience till Mr. Swire shall 
send a substitute. He must be here himself 
shortly.” 

“ And Ihave driven you away,” cried Judith, 
regretfully. 

“In part, yes. But think no more of that. 
You are but one instrument in the iron hand of 
fate which on all sides crushes me down. Each 
one whom I love turns from me. The world is 
very cruel.” 

«Oh, Mr. “trp if ,you are guiltless in 
this matter; what am I 

“Think no more of hak It is useless to 
waste regrets. on the inevitable. Misfortune 
will pursne me'to. my grave. What matters it 


‘|, whether ‘your band, or, another’s strike ,aiblow 


more orless? Yourname-will not be mentioned 
by me, but doubtless when Swire comes he’ will 
exonerate me from this charge if it be namedyto 
him. That.is enough. I freely forgive you. 
Good-bye, Miss ‘Vanneek, we shall meet no 
more.” ; 

«He extended his hand, which Judith pressed 
wwith a ight but-eonvulsive grasp... Then as 

Valentine released. her taper fingers.anth 
‘on jwith -a-grave set, face and mien, 
sine sank on the seat ‘and: burst sah at 
bieeapaies 4 
*CHAPTER XX. $ 


- 


A DISASTROUS CHANGE,» 


- Another day 
toa the-wron'd exile shall. oe famawnay. 

Vatmernen Ponsowsy liad anwounced to Sir 
Cynrie Rhys his-irrevo¢able determination to 
quit Caerlau and relinquish™his post. The old 
man, deeply grieved, used all the arguments 
and persuasion possible, but failed to shake the 
‘manager's resolution. 

Mrs. Glendyr also felt intense vexation, at: 
'Pousonby’s:defeetion. She had not the positive 
jaffection for the young man which the admiral 
hadycenceived. Still her liking for him was 
greatand she-had .a very clear comprehension 
of theadvantage of his services. 

On the morning ‘of the day which Valentine 
had appointed for his departure the viscount 
wae absent! in ‘pursuit of a:favourite sport. The 
manager did not see Winefrede ere he started, 
but Mrs. Glendyr bade him farewell with re- 
gretful' cordiality. and the admiral with almost 

The amusement to which Lord Fitzvesei was 
about to address himself was not without its 
pleasureable excitement for a skilful horseman, 
especially in a country and at a time of year 
when there was but scanty sport of any kind 
going on, and without-sport the -viseount cared 
little for life in the provinces. 

The business on which the young soldier was 
hent was then to assist Farmer Morgan to catch 
some wild ponies for market purposes. In parts 
of “Wales, as on Dartmoor, herds of these 
animals, in.a wild or semi-wild state, are found. 
But the singular fact connected with their 
capture in the former country is that the lasso 
is not unfrequently employed to secure the 
ponies, the rope being flung by a horseman, as 
isusual in Southern America. 

Of,conrse the little Welsh quadruped yields 
far inferior sport to the stout and high-mettled 
mustang of the prairies and savannahs of the 
New World, but nevertheless, the successful 
pursuit of the former calls for a quick eye,a 
strong arm, and a firm seat on the part of the 
lasso thrower. In more than one respect. the 
Mexican guacho has advantages which make up 
for.the greater strength of the animal.he essays 
to eapture. 

As an equestrian he has no equal; man and 
horse are as if united into a centaur. The 
animal seems to understand and ever to antici- 
| pate the lighest wish of his rider and can thus 








hereabouts to feed:n single sheep. 
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aid him in the pursuit and capture. Then, the 
high round pommel of the Mexican saddle per- 
mits the lasso to be attached to it,an adv: antage 
not possessed by the English. 

Valentine had sent on his slender belongings 
to the station by the castle dog-cart, and had 
taken a circuitous route on foot, in order to have 
an opportunity of calling upon some cottagers 
whom he had learned to know and to whom he 
desired to say farewell. 

The young man was not alone. Old Dinas 
had resolved to accompany him to the railway. 
Valentine’s departure from Caerlau had come 
upon Owain like a thunderclap. He had learned 
to regard the manager with a curious half-re- 
spectful, half-paternal affection, and could 
searcely endure to lose him. Yet the shrewdly 
observantold butler had not failed to notice 
how terribly. Ponsonby had suffered of late. Nor 
had-he any doubt of the cause. 

And an escape*from Caerlau appeared to be 
the only possible means of relief and peace, 
Owain accepted the inevitable, with the best 
grace he might. As the two men followed a 
footpath whieh wound partially around a con- 
siderable hill;.some faint hallos were heard in 
the distance. 


‘What is that, Owain? There are no shep- 
herdsin this arid: tract, Ithink.”’ 

*“No,-mo, sir, Thefe iss not grass enough 
No indeed ! 
Parmer Morgan’s laud lies over the hill. [think 
jitiies Morgan, catching ponies, sir, and shouting. 
— so then my Fitzvesci iss there too. 
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rat BN made no’immediate comment on 
this ‘piece a intelligence. Then after a short 







“Owain, T ‘should like to see his” lordship 
-againvere Lleave Wales—at a distance only. Can 
meananace that, think you ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, that will be easy enough. We 
shall-pass Morgan’s. But I do not think I would 
want to see Lord Fitzvesci if I wass Mr. Valen- 
tine Ponsonby.” 

** And why not, Owain ?” 
witha slight smile. 

“Because we should not have lost you from 
Caerlau if this soldier lord had not come thither. 
I never wish to see him again although he iss 
to be the husband of our young lady—the more 
iss the pity.” 

“You are rather prejudiced against “Lord 
Fitzvesci, Owain.” 

« Ah, iss it prejudice, do you think, Mr. Pon- 
sonby? Ah,no. Heiss a soldier, and he iss of 
good family and the atmiral do love him well, 
Moreover, he is well to look at in limb and face. 
Ah, yes, he issa pretty man. And he is like you, 
Mr. Ponsonby.” 

Valentine cast a quick startled glance at the 
speaker. 

“Not much of that, Owain,” he responded 
with an air of indifference.” 

“ Ah, but there iss though,” returned.the old 
man. “TI haf looked at his fice many times and 
thought'so, Yes Lord Fitzvesci iss—like your- 
self, sir—a pretty man. Bunt’! do not like him, 
and I am fery sorry for our young lady, for the 
viscount hass the cold heart of the Sassenach. 
Ah, yes, I am sure of that.” 

“But I am a Sassenach, Owain, and 80, I 
presume, also convicted of cold heartedness.” 

“Ah, no, sir. Thatiss quite different. I ‘do 
notice men much and consider their ways, and T 
haf found that if you are Sassenach by blood you 
haf a Welsh heart, ah, yes.” 

As the old man gave utterance to the highest 
compliment. which he thought it possible ‘for 
anyone to pay,a loud, sharp cry arose in ‘the 
distance, followed by a series of shouts, evi- 
dently produced by some person in peril or great 
terror. 

Valentine and Owain had crossed the crest of 
the hill and achieved a considerable portion of 
the descent into the adjacent valley. Facing 
them as they came down was the steep slope of 
yet another hillside, bevond which lay Morgan’s 
homestead. From that direction the cries had 
proceeded. 

The two men were not left long in doutt gs 










said the young man, 
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them suddenly appeared the scattered forms of | 
aap would be by no means an easy one even 
if t 


a small herd of ponies, who gallopped down the 
hillside in various directions and at a great pace. 
The shouts still continued and appeared to be 
approaching. 

“Something is wrong, Owain,” said Valen- 
tine, hurriedly. ‘Let us hasten down.” 

Both men broke into a quick run along the 
declivity, which they reached in a few seconds, 
for the old man’sagility was unimpaired. They 
had begun the ascent of the opposite slope with 
their faces turned to the summit, when a sight 
presented itself which, for a moment, stayed 
their steps and well nigh made tieir hearts 
stand still. 

Over the hill top came one of the ponies, its 
shaggy form strongly but momentarily relieved 
against the sky, ere it plunged down the decli- 
vity which Valentine and Owain were ascend- 
ing. In the broad blaze of the June sunlight it 
was not difficult to see at that distance, both 
that theanimal was in a state of maddest fright 
and also the cause of its terror. 

The loop of a lasso was round its neck, the 
cord from which was strained taut for some 
yards behind the animal as if by a heavy weight. 
The object which caused this tension was also 
plain tosee. It was the prostrate figure of a 
man to whose right arm the end of a rope was 
attached, and whose left hand had also appa- 
rently grasped the strong cord witha convulsive 
grip. Both arms were extended full above the 
man’s bare head as he was dragged on in the 
frantic flight of the mad brute. 

On—on came the pony down in the very di- 
rection of Valentine and his companion, and 
apparently unconscious of aught save the help- 
less impediment which it hurried along. Another 
form appeared over the hill—then another. 
They were horsemen following at speed on trail 
of the flying pony. 

It appeared that they caught immediate sight 
of Ponsonby and Owain, for they set up a series 
of sharp, broken cries to the men that they 
should intercept the animal. Both had made 
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covered from their first surprise. But the en- 


4 e pony continued his course directly towards 
them. 

The hillside was stony, but in places very 
steep, and to the originally rapid pace to which 
fear had impelled the little brute would be 
added the impetus derived from the descent of 
a steep declivity. Even the weight of the man 
whom it trailed along did not under such cir- 
cumstances appear to act in the least as a clog on 
the animal’s rapid gallop. 

How then would it be possible to stop it even 
if Valentine or Owain were deft enough to catch 
it? And the latter feat was in itself. almost 
impossible. There were of course neither bridle 
nor reins. Only by a sharp and secure grip of 
the lasso-rope or the rough shock mane could 
there be any hope of intercepting the flyer. 

The two men had sprung apart, Valentine to 
the right and Owain to the left in order to 
double the chances if the pony should diverge a 
little. Their expectations in this matter were 
speedily fulfilled. The horse’s bloodshotten 
eyes detected them as they ran towards it, and 
with a neigh half of terror, half of defiance, it 
turned a little off to the right without, however, 
for a moment impairing its speed. 

On the hillside in that direction had once 
stood a small grove or spinney of ash and elm. 
Most of the trees had been felled some years 
previous and their stumps still remained, some 
level with the ground, some above it. In occa- 
sional patches there were some remnants of the 
original undergrowth of hazel and thorn and 
maple, but much of the space was tolerably 
clear. Towards this spot the pony headed. 

«Come on, Owain,” shouted Valentine, as he 
too turned off. “ Follow me and stop him if he 
returns.” : 

But although the young man pushed his pace 
he had small hove of success in stopping the 
horse. Still their relative proximity enabled 
him to discern that the prostrate man was not 
dead. For Valentine could see that the left 


ready to essay this the instant that they re- |} hand was clutching afresh at the rope and that 





the man was uttering a feeble cry at prospect 
of help. 

The next instant the pony entered the upper 
extremity of the partially cleared ground. At 
the same moment Valentine dashed into the 
lower corner of it. Here where the obstacles 
might perhaps cause the flying animal to 
moderate his speed, was the young man’s only 
chance. 

His conjecture was correct. The brute was 
compelled to slacken its pace considerably, in 
such sort that presently Valentine found him- 
self below it on the slope. At that moment a 
cry of agony smote on his ear. It proceeded 
from the prcstrate man. 

** Good heavens, he has struck his head against 
one of the tree stumps,” thought Valentine, 
“Is he dead ?” 7 

A thick hazel stood in VaJentine’s way. A 
sudden idea flashed upon him. He sprang 
behind it and peered through. The pony was 
rushing on in that very direction. Nearer— 
nearer! Then at the spot. The animal sprang 
aside to escape the tree. 

At that instant Valentine bent its branches 
earthward with a strength born of the excite- 
ment. Fora moment the pony was entangled 
in the stems and fell to his knees, ploughing 
still down the declivity. But ere he could rise 
Valentine’s hand was entangled in his mane, 
and his cry to Owain rang out. 

The fierce little brute fought him with fore 
feet and teeth, and it needed his utmost efforts 
to restrain it even temporarily. But ere it 
could free itself Owain came to his aid, and 
rendered it hopelessly a captive. 

Then Valentine ran back to the man lying 
still and prone. His face was white as a shroud, 
his eyelids closed, his brow covered with blood. 
Was he dead? And Valentine fell upon his 
knees beside him and clasped him frantically 
while his bitter wail rung out. 

«Oh, that I had died for thee !”” 

It was Alan, Viscount Fitzvesci! 


(To be Concluded in our Neat.) 
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CHAPTER X. 
A TIMELY INTERFERENCE. 


Charmed are we by some mysterious link, 
Which binds the future and the past together, 
Yet keep them far apart. 


FortunatTety for Frank the sword passed 
through his cloak without doing him any injury, 
and the next minute he produced his own 
weapon, and the duel between the cousins pro- 
ceeded with energy. Both were perfect masters 
of the art of fence, and for a time neither could 
claim any decided advantage, though Rashleigh 
attacked with such impetuosity that Frank was 
compelled to. give ground. 

Suddenly his foot slipped, and losing his 
guard, he was to a certain extent at his oppo- 
nent’s mercy. Shortening his sword, Rashleigh 
made a pass at him, and Frank felt the cold 
steel graze his ribs. 

“Hal” cried Rashleigh, “ Fortune favours 
me.” 

** Not so,” replied Frank ; “I am not hurt.” 

And before he could recover himself he 
seized him by the throat with one hand, and 
was about torun him through the body with 
the other. At this juncture, so critical for 
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Rashleigh, a stranger, who had come upon them ; 
unawares, grappled with him, pulling him back 
by the exercise of great strength. 

** Stay your hand, young man !” he exclaimed. 
“ Art you not ashamed to be brawling in the 
College Gardens like two unruly apprentices. 
Ha!” he added, ““my conscience. It is the two 
Osbaldistone lads. Surely, Mr. Rashleigh, you 
should know better.” 

Rashleigh regarded him sullenly, but he still 
kept his sword in his hand, as if he had no 
mind to let the contest rest where it was. It 
was Rob Roy who had interfered in the quarrel 
between the two cousins, and they both saw 
that he was thoroughly in earnest to prevent 
any further collision. Frank was panting with 
rage, and could scarcely contain himself, but 
seeing Rashleigh sheathe his sword he did the 
same thing. 

“TI cannot thank you for appearing on the 
scene as you have done,” he exclaimed. “I 
shall continue this contest at a more favour- 
able opportunity, and I may say, Mr. Campbell, 
or Mr. Macgregor, or whatever you like to call 
yourself, I think your interference is altogether 
uncalled for.” 

Rob Roy was about to make answer to this 
speech, when Rashleigh extended his hand and 
claimed priority. 

“My cousin,” he said, “must in fairness ad- 
mit that he forced this quarrel on me. I didn’t 
seek it. Perhaps it is as well that you did 
come up; or I might have done him a more 
serious injury.” 

Frank laughed at this. 

«You stood in more need of assistance than 
I did,” he remarked. 

** Are you hurt ?” asked Rob Roy. “It’s nae 
particular business 0’ mine, but you seemed to 
put your hand to your side like a——” 

“A mere scratch,” interrupted Frank. “ Mr. 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone would have had more 
cause to regret your non-arrival than I should.” 

“That's true enough,” replied Rob. “TI 
saved his bluid from watering the college 
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acquaint wi’ his best bluid had I not come up. 
For the luve o’ heaven ha’ sense. I canna’ see 
you, Mr. Francis, done wrang to for Miss 
Vernon’s sake, and I ha’ need o’ Mr. Rash- 
leigh.” 

At the mention of Diana Vernon’s name a 
black cloud obscured the face of Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone. Frank was not slow to notice 
this. 

“* He loves her,” he thought, “‘and hates me 
all the more in consequence.” 

There was a pause, during which both the 
young men tried to master their emotion. 

“Mr. Rashleigh,” continued Rob Roy, “I 
hae news for you. Come and walk wi’ me.” 

‘* With all the pleasure in the world,” replied 
Rashleigh. ‘“ Any relief from the uncongenial 
society in which I find myself at the present mo- 
ment will be agreeable.” 

At this ungracious remark #rank glared at 
him. 7 

« Pardon me, Mr. Macgregor,” he cried, “I 
will not permit him to escape me in the manner 
he proposes. You know something about my 
affairs, and you are well aware that he has be- 
haved like a villain to me and mine.” 

“That’s a’ understood,” answered Rob Roy. 

“I repeat he shall not escape me! And 
though I believe you mean to act kindly by 
me, I will brook no interference on any man’s 

art!” 

a My word, I never saw a waur daft callant !” 

“ Call me what you like. I will take my kins- 
man before a magistrate !” 

Saying this, Frank seized Rashleigh by the 
collar, and in spite of his struggles, held him 
tightly. 


“ Release me!” said Rashleigh, “or you will 


repent it !” 

“ Never!” 

“He speaks truth,” exclaimed Rob Roy. 
“You will repent it. I know all that is going 
on. He has the old trap set for you. Morris is 
ready to make his charge of robbery against 
you, and I dare not be of service to you, as I 
was at Squire Ingleton’s, for it is as much as 
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my head is worth to appear before ain of these 
bailie creatures.” 

“ Perhaps it will be as well for you to mind 
your own business,” replied Frank, who was 
beside himself with passion, 

“ Hoot, toot, mon!” rejoimed Rob Roy. “If 
you ha’ nae mair sense than that comes to I 
hae done wi’ you in the reasoning line, and 
must treat you like ony wild _beast- 

Taking him by the arm fie dragged \him by 
main force away from Rashleighyand held him 
as if he had been a child. 


him to free himself from the ironlike jgrip of | him by the outlaw. 


the stalwart Highlander. 

“ Now, Mr. Rashle gh, make aimpair, of legs 
worth twa pair of arms,” said Web.“ Ye ken 
fu’ weel that you have business-waiting.” 

Rashleigh bestowed one of” his,.blatkest looks 
upon his cousin. 

“I go,” he replied. “But -youjhave ‘The 
Macgregor to thank for your\eacapes A time | 
will come whén I shall gaflict upon. that 
chastisementywhich you have ‘Toplehlpaloserved, 
and which is only pos sae | 

With these words om. his lips, he hastened 
away, amd was soon lostto sight the trees 
and bushes. Then, and not untilthen,/Rob 
Roy relinquished his held of ee who -was 
frowning with ill-suppressedetag 
, : Why did you interfete Phe a asked, reproach- 

ully. 

«For your eake,” was:the answer. 

“ The wreteh has eseaped me. Perhaps he 
carries on his-person ;thevbills amd papers I re~ 
quire.’ 

“If so, you could met-have got-them. I tell] 
you, mon, that he avould ha’ had you m gsehim 
less time thanat talses'to count twa. Go back 
to the bailie and start for the clachan of Aber- 
foil. Ye maun get oot o’ Glasgow as quick.as 
may me.” 

* But——” 

«T’ll nae hae ‘buts.? Would you run your 
head agen a brick wall. Din . fash yersel’ ony 
mair. Ye hae a true friend in me,’ 

Frank would have continued to argue the 
point but Reb Roy cut. short any further discus- 
sion by leaving him to himself and hastening 
after Rashleigh, who probably was waiting for 
him at some spot known to them both. There 
‘was nothing to be done but to take the advice 
-of The Macgregor, and Frank moodily returned 
to the house:of Mr. Nicoll Jarvie. 
he had received was so slight that.he took no 
notice of it, and as he suffered no inconvenience 
he speedily forgot it. 


CHAPTER XI. 


TO THE CLACHAN OF ABERFOIL. 


EncGar: “ Oh, sir. fly this place. Intelhigence 
is given where »ou are nid.’ 

Lear: “‘ How now, are the horses ready ?”” 

Enpeax : “* Ready, my lord.” SHAKESPEARE. 

Tuk time had passed rapidly, and Frank:found 
that he was a little late for dinner, which had 
for some moments been smoking on the boand, 
somewhat to.the annoyance of the bailie, who 
was the soul of punctuality. 

“Ye hae bean very lang in coming,” remarked 
Mr. Jarvie. 

‘It is lucky Iam here atall,” replied Frank. 
“Had Rashleigh had _ his way, [ should have 
been either dead or badly wounded, or, had the 
Inck gone the other way, been in gaol for slay- 
ing my kinsman.” 

Both Mr. Jarvie and Owen looked. up in sur- 
prise, and begged to be informed as to what 
had happened. Frank gratified their curiosity 
briefly, and they both became grave. 

« Aw’m thinking that Robin gave ye gude 
advice,” said the bailie, “There is naething 

to be done here wi’ Rashleigh.” 

“ But what on earth can we do among the 
Highland glens?” asked Frank. ‘I confess 
that I am fairly bewildered.” 

“Ye maun leave a’ that to Rob. He has a 
lang head and a kindly heart. I’m related to 
him, being a kind of cousin several times re- 
moves d, and. he'll not see ony wrang come to 
me.” 


It was impogsible for act otherwise than follow the instructions. 


The wound | 


“Perhaps he will not be so considerate to 
me.” 

“‘Weshall see. He has given you na cause to 
doot him sae far, and though he is’ a disloyal 
traitor and a Hieland robber to boot, and mixed 
up wi’ that fause loon Rashleigh, he may seen 


way out of the trouble which is not clear to oug 


een.’ 
| Frank was not altogether satisfied with this 
explanation, but he was really in such @mvexa- 
barrassing position that be could not very. 
ives. 
He fancied that‘ 


| Vernon was watching over his fate in somesecret |: 
and mysterious way, and there was hope in hi 
mind that he would soon see her agains. 

| Absence from her had-only made his 
crow fonder, and he admitted to himself 

| he loved her desperately and dearly. 


tention. of taking the veil. 
something mightarise to prevent it. If she did 
not bury herself in the seclusion of .a -¢loister, 
he vowed that she should not be the wife of 
Rashleigh. 

Sooner would he kill him in cold blood. ‘Tea |r eh 
they were rivals for her affections :hek 
that, cireumstance. intensified the’! 
hatred which existed between them. 


‘it «was considered best for him to 
spot and watch the course of events in! 
“Tt was precisely what Mr.\ Owen 


i ey 


Wfor,’’ remarked the bailie; “and hecwould be} * 
lanes mair gude keeping his een. on MacVitties |: 


gwho-was a canny chit] as there sais oom 
Scotland, than risking amang 
the callants in thé te: ¥ 

Andrew Fairservice brought Frank’s horse 
and his own to Mr./Jarvielg house,,.and as the 
clock struck the-hour of twovthey madea start. 
It wasa reliéfto- “wher they get out 
| of the limits of the city of Glasgow, for though 
neither the bailie nor Frank gaye utterance to 
his thoughts, they were fearful of the machina- 
tions of Rashleigh, and had. expected - tobe 
stopped by some. officer bearing a avarrant. 

Andrew was extremely anxious ..to know 
where they were going and on what business 
they were bent., Riding,up to them, he ventured 
toask the question, which brought upon him, 
the full measure of the bailie’s wrath. 

“It's nae business of yours whither we .ate 
bent,” he cried. ‘This gentleman,.Mr. Qshal- 
distone, has hired you for a fair wage, and .it’s 
your lawfu’ duty to gang onywhere.at his bid- 
ding.” 

“He’s paid: me neither wage nor board. 
wage,” replied/Andrew. “But I'll own he’s my 
maister; but at the same time.ldidna under- 
take to serve twa. maisters.” 

“Hand your tongue, you knave,” said the 
bailie. 

«Not for you or the likes 0’ you !” 

“If I bad you in the Saut. Market 0” Glasgow 
[d.punish you wi’ fine and imprisonment.” 

“You may be a.varra fine bailie in the ceety,”’ 
replied Andrew, insolently, ‘‘ but here on these 
moors you are no more than ony ither mon,.I |; 
trow !” 

Here Frank was obliged to interfere, for he 
did not wish the bailie to be angered by the 
ill-temper of Andrew. 

«Leave him to me, sir,” he exclaimed; “he 
means no. harm.” 

“Mebbe so, but he suld not let his unruly 
tongue wag at sic a rate.” 

“‘T’m willing,” said Andrew, “to serve Mr. 
Osbaldistone without fee or reward, though I 
did leave a eude place for him, -yet my conten- 
tion is that IL hae a right to knaw where I am 
ganging.” 

-_ “ We have. business in the Highlands,” replied 
Frank. 

At this‘announcement Andrew let the reins 
falland held up his hands, while a ludicrous 
expression of despair crossed his face. 

“T hae a firm hope you ha’ made your will, 
,sir,” he said. 

«Indeed, I have not. Why should I do so.” 

“Tf you gang muckle further you'll come to 





He on } 
imagined that she would not ¢arry out her in- 
‘He hoped that,| had 


a 


the ground where Rob Roy and his thievin’ 

gillies live. They hate a bailie as much as they 

do an Englishman, an’ it will be a lang rope 
amd a short shrift for both of ye.” 

Fn and pray what will they do with you ?” 

! I ken them a’ weel eneuch. I hae 

P t wi’ them, sauld wi’ them, and eaten and 

drunken wi’ them. I wadna be afeared o’ a 

o’ the breekless callants!” replied 


F “ener hadimow left the city far behind, and a 
mist ey a Clyde hid even the 
of from view. The ground 

(were traversing was.a barren moor on 
igen, and even the 


hich mot.actree wasto be 
cnecamnee étunted. No 
; ane Di 


path, @adxthe only 
over ‘their cheads 
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Boddeniy.a« nge-le 
heather, behind i 


; telte-gien ‘to ' ecicttin’ satiibrag- 
gin’,"meplied Andrew. “Thae a dread of the 
on take boek agin all I hse aid, 
sir.” 

no more attention to Andrew, “Put 
regarded the stranger more closely, and felt 
convinced that he was no other than the 
assistant gaoler who had let him into the Tol- 
booth the night before. 

“‘ My conscience,” said Nicoll Jarvie, ‘it’s 
Robin’s gillie, the Dougal creature. He must 
ha’ thought wé'd be wanting’ a) gnide, aud a i 
\mmatn say that it is varra’ ‘thoughttu’ 0” him.” / + 

Dougal, for it was he,, approached smilingly. 

“ She'll do you nae hurt,” he exclaimed, 
jalluding,to-himself, ‘‘The laird hid me.look 


,| outefor the shentlemans/atd' tak you to aniinn 


for the nicht. To-morrow we'll hie us to the 
clachan, where yow'll-find muir drawn dirks 
than open bibles. " 

“ Deil doot ye,” replied the bailie. 

Andrew monnted his horse again, when he 
saw that the Dougal creature’s imtentions. were 
of a peaceable nature. 

«*Wha’s that he’s sayin’ aboot dirks?”’ he 
asked. 

*“Gie nae offense wi’.that clavering tongue 
9’ yours, neither meddle nor mak, mon, and the 
kilted loons will let you bide,” answered the 
| bailie. 

Andrew muttered: something to himself which 
was inaudidle, and Dougal trotted on ahead 
like a Scotch pony, showing that’ he was’ per- 
\fectly at home on his native heather. The 
‘party proceeded now with more assurance of 
safety, forthey were satisfied thas no ene'would 
interfere with ‘them so long as they had one of 
Rob Rey’s own men asa sort of body-guard to 
| protect ‘them. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AT THE HIGHLAND INN. 


From the alehonse and the inn 
Opening on the narrow street 
Came the lond convivial din, 
Singing and applause af feet. 
LonGrELiow. 
Towarps evening the worthy -bailie and 
Frank Osbaldistone saw some lights ina valley 
which indicated ‘that. they were appr fa 
village, 
« Hech ! mon,” cried‘Mr. Nicoll Jarvie, “we're 
nearing the ¢lachan of Aberfoil, or I’m greatly 
mistaken.” 
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' TE that. is,-the ease, bailie,” replied, Frank, 
«‘Lcannot.say, that I .am,sorry, for on my, word 
Lam getting hungry; we have hada long ride 
and the,inner. man. will assert himself.” 

_“ Ay, ay, the. inner mon,as ye, ca’ him, will 
cry-cupboard. I wadna.be averse me,ainsel’ toa 
wee it, hagzis.or,a sheep's head eel, cookit.”” 

Up,to the present. time ,Dougal had kept 
steadily, ahead,.but nowhe.was nowhere. to, be, 


SOOM 05 5 { Bos ; 
“Ma conscienee,’ jcontinned: Nicoll. Jarvie, 
whar'’s the Dougal.creature ?” , 

**I cannot see him,” replied Frank. 

* The | Hieland., rascal, he..has. deserted ,.us,”’ 
said the bailie. ‘‘L,wadna ha’ lost him if,I could 
help it, for he’s as;usefyl as acollie,dog. in.these 
forsaken regions.”. .. , 

» Perhaps he hes.gone on ahead and will turn 
up presently.’ ' , : 

“Icanna tell. There is something ‘so canny 
abheot 1,e 2) Hielanders. 1, have e, the 
yenture i. her on your, business, Mr, Osbaldis- 
tone, but, I could wish; mesel’ at hame again,” 

Brank..assured sthe: .bailie, that | he, was . very 
much pbliged to him.for his kindness, and that 
he hoped sincerely that, he would suffer-no harm. 
from his good. nature., At the same time he took, 
the opportunity to.,hint that Rob Roy had 
promised.to pay .kis kinsman the thousand 
pounds be had borrowed from him, and that.the 
inducement, of getting it back .might. have, had, 
something to do with the journey into the. law- 
dgss districts,inpwhieh they found.themselves. 

““That’s,a’. richt eneych,”, answered the builie. 
«‘But Lihaye sair misgivin’ that J’) niver see 
@ny.o’ my bonnie: punds, Scots. Rob. is; a weel 
meaning, fellow, but he’s na sae, honest as. he, 
might be.” sel ' 

i “I should.haye thought he.was the. soul of 
honour in his transactions with friends,” 

Na, na!’ i 46 

“He gave me the impression of being so.” 

Rob has hae much t6 try him,” exclaimed 
the bailie. ‘(He was.ance an honest mon, but 
the government troops'suspectit him and harried 
his:farm, when.he was, away sellingjand buying 
¢attle.. They burnt his; houge o’er this ,wife’s 
head aud turned her arid her, bairns out into the 
snaw.’’ 

«(What was that for ?’:asked ‘Frank, 

*'Ye'’d better ask the Duke. of Angyil,:he’s.a! 
©ampbell, yet’ he’s ane o’ those men «who-ran 
wi’: the hare andyhant wi’ thehoundszacawmill,, 
as: they.ca’ him,’ is, always goore or Jess :trear 
¢eherous, generally more,” 

“Phen, I am to. supposerthat: Rob's wife ia;no 
friend to: the governipent.” 

“« ¥emay weelsay that. -Helen: Maccregor.ia 
a jvoman who wadiburn a.wedeoatat the stake, 
and bang an Englishmon if she had the 
ebance.” 

“That is not a very: pleasant ontlook for:us.”’ 

* Aweel,’”’ suid the bathie, witha sigh, “:L-hae 
done gude.to\Rob, and it’s net for his ain-flesh 
aud bluid to go against.me.” 

The picture he'drew of Mrs, Maegregorswasnot 
very encouraging to Frank, but) he had: com- 
menced the journey and ':he.was not. going to 
draw back. Yetas they praceaded on their way 
he. could, not help feeling some sense of mis- 
giving, for thedisappearanceof Dougal,. without 
a word of explanation, was net caleulated to 
reassure him. They were in a,wild and. lawless 
country, where the laws were meithern 
or enforced, and in consequenge they,had to rely 
on their own courage and skill.with their swords 
for defence in the event of any attack. being 

made upon them. 

Tenminutes’ ride brought them to theentrance 
to the valley which rejoiced in the romantic 
pame of the clachan of Aberfoil. The first 
house was the inn, which indeed more resembled 
a hovel than the houses which in those days 
have good cheer for man and beast. Lights 
shone in the windows and the sound of voices,.as 
if raised in altercation or loud discussion, were 

eard proceeding from the interior. Andrew 
Fode up and reconnoitred; he did not a to 


like the look of the place at.all and begged his 
master not to enter. 

**Why should we not enter?” asked Frank; 
‘an inn should have a wélcome for everyone.” 


|lands,” atiswered Frank. 


“ Your ,honour is:in the, Hielands,’’ replied 

Andrew. ‘‘Mebbe some of the chiefs of the 
clans are birling o’er their usquebaugh, an’ they 
will not like it that a Sassenach gentleman like 
\your ainsel’ should disturb! them,” 
“ [don’t care for all. the chiefs in the High- 
“T’m hungry and 
tired. If there is good cheer in the house to be 
had for love or money Ill have it.” 

You'll get cauld steel in your whame, mair 
likely.” ' 

' '« Hold your tongue, you insolent rascal,” cried 
Frank. 

“Oh, Till hauld me tongue, but I’ve warned 
you. I may be a gowk, but I’ve some reason for 
what I say,” replied Andrew, crossly, 

At the sound of the horses’ feet a half elad 
boy came out of the inn and stared rudely at the 
strangers. 

Call the ostler,” exclaimed Frank. 

«Al! néil Sassenach,” replied the boy. 

“Tl warrant if I gie you a baubee you'll find 


,some English,” said the bailee. 


He handed him a coin, which worked a magi- 
cal effeet.° ~ 

* Mither! mither!” cried the lad. “ Here 
been some Sassenacth shentlemans, and they 
want ye. ‘Gang alang, mammy. ‘They hae 
braw siller in their sporran. There are twa 0° 
them, an’ wad speak wi’ ye.” 

It was wonderful now the boy spoke ‘English 
when he had some money given him. In a few 
seconds’ the landlady made herappearance. She 
was a wild, rough-looking woman, and held in 
her hand a pine wodd torch, by the light of 
which’ she ¢arefully scrutinised the travellers, 
the result of her examination not seeming to be 
very satisfactoty,as she informed them that she 
bald tin accommodation for them, her house being 


:| engaged by some Hignland gentlemen. 


“Do you mean to say that'you réfuse to give 
us food and shelter?” inquired Frank. 

‘You can have nore herd,” she rejoined. 
‘You canna fare waur if you eang further.” 
«'That’s absurd,” continued’ Frank. “We 


| have travelled from Glasgow, and are both tired 


and hungry. ‘We might wander about all night 
before we found another place, so send us. some- 
thing of your best, and that quickly.” 


bridld to Andrew, an example which was speedil 
followed by: the bailie. |'They dismounted, an 
Andrew togk the beasts to a hut dignified ‘by 
the name of stable: 

«‘Keep your hand on your sword, Mr. Osbal- 
distone,” said'Nicoll Jarvie. “’Ihese Hieland 
chiels are kittle cattle, and wad as soon fight as 
eat.” 

‘ «Tam not afraid of them,” replied Frank. 

The bailie did not seem to pride himself much 
on his own prowess, and evidently relied on the 
skill of his companion in theeyent of any dis- 
turbance taking place. 

* Aweel, aweel,’”’ muttered the hostess, “their 
Bluid ‘be on their own heads. Galbraith of 


not bide to be bullied bya Sassenach and a puir 
Glasgow body when they’re full of beef and 
brantiy:” 

Entering the house, they paused a moment at 
the door of a room, as if hesitating which way 
to go. 

“T tell you, Galbraith,” said a voice, “that I 
dinna care asnap 0’ the fingers'for ony Campbell 
o’ them a’,an’ ye may tell that to Macullum 
More.” 

“ Hoot awa’, Invershalloch,” replied Galbraith. 
‘TL hae nae mair fear than yousel’ 0’ the caw- 
mills, but ye ken that this Rob Roy is in a way 
under the protection of the Duke of Argyll.” 

«He may be, but his time has come. Weare 
here to meet the militia, and will hunt him down 
likeadog. He has harried the countryside lang 
enough.” 

‘* Truth,” said Galbraith, “he shall burn no 
mair barns of mine, nor lift my kine, either.” 

The bailie toucned Frank lightly on the 
shoulder. 

“They’re atter Rob,” he remarked, “and it 





will go hard with him if he is cauzht.” 





” 


«Phat is bad news,’ replied Frank, “for we 
were to meet The Macgregor here.” 

“T ken that daft body Galbraith,” continued 
the bailie, “he’s owing me siller the noo. Let 
us make entry and get it o’er.” 

Frank pushed the door open without knocking 
and by the aid of a dingy lamp beheld two tall, 
strong kilted Highlanders, with their targets 
and swords by their sides, seated at a table on 
which was 4flask of usquebaugh and two giasses. 
Stretched .before.the fire, wrapped in his plaid 
and apparently asleep, was a third Highlander. 

Frank and the bailie sat down on two empty 
chairs and looked about tiem anxiously. 

“Upon my word, gentlemen,’ exclaimed 
Galbraith, “you make yourselves at hame.” 

“‘T always do,” replied Frank, “and as thisisa 
public inn T do not see the necessity for asking 
your’s or any other person’s permission.” 

Galbraith of Endrick sprang to his feet as did 
his friend. 

«Did you hear that, Invershalloch ?” he cried. 
* As I live by bread'that is an insult to the baith 
of us. This room is preoccupied by us and these 
idle loons think they can force their company on 
us, whether we will or no.” 

“T have no wish to do so,” replied Frank, 
“we oniy want rest and refreshment.” 

«Then in the deil’s name get it elsewhere.” 

“T have already told you, I’ do not choose to 
do so:” 

The two Highlanders grasped their swords 
and advanced to the new comers, who put them- 
selyes on the defensive. ‘Frank’s sword quickly 
leapt from its scabbard, but the bailie was not 
so fortunate in extricating his, as it was very 
rusty and stuck fast. 

Seeing Invershalloch coming at him, sniffing the 
battle afar off like a war horse, he seized a large 
bar of iron which was used for stirring up the 
fire. It was red hot and he began to fence and 
ward off his adversary’s thrusts with it. Not 
wishing to hurt the Highlander if he could help 
it, Frank ‘contented ‘himself by acting on the 





' The woman was about to make’ some further | 
remark, but Prank eut hershort by throwing his | 


Endrick and that daft gallant Invershalloch will | 


| defensive and successfully parried his vigorous 
blows. 

| he bailie fought manfolly, and being pressed 
into a corner, made a desperate lunge at Inver- 
| shalloch which touched his plaid, setting it on 
fire. Seeing himself ‘enveloped in fiames, the 
affrighted Highlander dropped his sword and 
target to engage in the task of extinguishing 
himself. 

“Qigh, oigh!” he cried. “ Did ever onyone 
see the like of that? He will nae fight like a 
shentlemans but must try to burn a mon.” 
| Suddenly the sleeping man jumped up, and 
| displaying a dirk, flourished it in the air as he 
threw himself before Invershallech. 

** By the cross of Glasgow,” he exclaimed, 
“she'll fight for Mr. Osbaldistone and Nicoll 
Sharvie.” 

Galbraith lowered his rapier. 

« What ?” he said, “‘is one of these gentlemen 
Nicoll Jarvie of the Saut Market? Nay, then we 
have done eneuch. I’ll eross swords no mair; 
they have shown their spirit, and honour is 
| satisfied.” 

The one who had interfered was apparently 
satisfied with the result, for he ‘had hastily 
quitted the apartment, but not before Frank 
had caughta glimpse of his face and found that 
it was Dougal. What the ereature was doing 
there was a matter of conjecture, probably, 
Frank thought, Rob Roy, his master, was not far 
off, 

“Are you satisfied, sir ?” asked Galbraith. 

* Perfectly,” replied Frank, “let us cement 
a peace in a stoup of claret or brandy.” 

“You may be satisfied,” said Invershalloch, 
who had put out the fire and was looking 
ruefully at a. big hole in-his plaid, “ but where 
am 1 to get another plaid? Phew! how itsmells. 
It’s worse than a singed sheep's head. It’s.a 
pity a man canna fight wi’ his sword like a 
shentlemans.” 

“You shall hae a new plaid,” replied the 
bailie, “and Nicoll Jarvie will pay for it; as for 
my sword, it was nae fault o’ mine, for tne thing 
sticked sae, itwad na come out.” 

Galbraith extended his hand to the bailie. 
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“To think that I suld mot have known my 
old friend Nicoll Jarvie,” he said. ‘‘ But there’s 
no bluid spilled and no bones broken; sit down 
and ca’ for the liquor.” 

All four took their places at the table. 


To be Continued.) 








THE PANTOMIMES. 


—_——_ >. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Tue familiar story of “ Blue Beard” will 
render our readers prepared to hear that the 
lovely sisters Fatima and Anne have a needy 
parent, but on the present occasion it is a malé 
one. When the curtain rises he is being dunned 
by his creditors, in the form of his labourers, 
headed by Rustifusti, foreman.of the farm, for 
Ibrahim, the male parent in question, suffers 
from agricultural difficulties. e in vain tries 
to conciliate his people with mild words, and 
sings a song telling them to “chalk it up,” but 
without any good result. Ina concerted piece, 
in which the Great Bashaw sings his own March 
and receives the adulation of the populace, Blue 
Beard urges Fatima to accept him asa husband, 
but she affirms herself true to her mariner. The 
father and Bluebeard invent a falsehood about 
Selim having been wrecked; but Sister Anne, 
accompanied by her lover, Ali Sloper, brings in 
a present from Selim, and a letter informing 
Fatima that he will be home that night. Thus 
perplexed, Bluebeard resolves to use the magic 
spell commanded by the words Hey, Cockalorum, 
to rouse the demons of the storm, and, getting 
on their mules, he and Sbacabac take their de- 
parture. 

The next scene takes us toa caravansary on 
the coast, where Selim is reposing after his 
fatigues. Bluebeard propounds a wonderful 
remedy, putting in poison unseen by others. He 
then asks for Fatima, and tries to carry her off, 
but Selim defends her, when Bluebeard repeat- 
ing the magic words, causes the other dramatis 
persone to disappear, and left alone with Fatima 
he bears her to the Cave of Mystery, gets her 
entangled in the Silver Web, places a ring upon 
her finger, and as he bestows a kiss upon the in- 
sensible girl the stage is filled with Sylphs, and 
a grand ballet of Fascination is performed. 

The opening ballet, with the girls dressed in 
red and green, was a sign of the taste to be dis- 
played afterwards. The advent of Bluebeard 
soon after with his colossal Black Guards, pre- 
ceded by female soldiers in yellow tunics and 
brightly spangled tights, the big property ele- 
phant upon which the Bashaw sits when he 
makes his entrance, not to speak of the smaller 
one, which is really an important help tothe fun 
of the piece, was but an instalment of what was 
soon to be paid in full. The ballet that occurs 
after the entanglement of Fatima in the Silver 
Web reached the climax of display of profuse 
elegance. The ballet ladies dressed in pink 
bodies and net skirts, with silver lace, danced 
before a scene of variegated flowers, festoons of 
blossoms descending from the flies. The second 
dance with hoops, from which hung fringe and 
bells, was most elegant in its effect ; and as we 
are speaking of the ballet we may at this mo- 
ment pass our warm praises upon Mdlle. Palla- 
dino, the premiere danseuse. ie 

The transformation that begins in the region 
of ice, in which a human face is fancifully de- 
signed, breaks away, displaying a Robin perched 
upon a horizontal bough, a figurante reclining 
at each side of this charming picture ; this in 
turn opens when we see brightly dressed female 
forms on each side, interspersed with branches 
bearing golden bell-shaped blossoms, the centre 
at the back showing ladies in front of a large 
Chaplet of Wheatears, which opens also to dis- 
close fresh forms of loveliness, while from the 
flies descend, some solitary, others in a group, 
numerous figurantes, making a picture of beauty 
that the lusty plaudits of the crowded audience 
could not pay in full. The scenery is all good 
and appropriate, the Sea by Moonlight having 
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a wonderful effect of solitariness by the aid of a 
distant rock and the wing pieces. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


« SINDBAD THE Sartor” has been many a time 
and oft made the subject of Pantomime writers, 
and it may be said that Mr. Frank Green, has 
exercised his wits in very happy fashion, iatro- 
ducing puns, and topical allusions, and songs in 
a style that shows he ig no novice in his work. 
Scene one shows us the Web of Witchery, with 
Aphrophora, the Fairy Fiend, amongst the 
Spiders she has subdued. Wishing to check all 
adventurous spirits and to stay the march of 
progress, she objects to Sindbad undertaking 
his voyages of discovery, and, hearing that he 
about to start upon one of his expeditions from 
Bagdad, departs in her fairy chariot in order to 
prevent him. Her plotting is, however, over- 
heard by Cupid, who is reclining among the 
roses, and who flies on the wings of love to foil 
her plans. In scene two we see the Port of 
Bagdad, with the good ship Battledore prepar- 
ing for her voyage. 

Scene three represents the Battledore very 
much at sea; ng in scene four, through the 
combination of Thunder, Lightning, Wind, and 
Rain, who are summoned to theaid of the fairy, 
the good ship sinks on the oyster reef “ twenty 
thousand leagues under the sea,” Here Cupid 
turns up to the rescue with a diving bell. Cupid 

uides the vessel to scene six, the Big Roc’s 

est, where the Man of the Sea, faithful to the 
story, nearly brings Sindbad to grief, Roc ulti- 
mately flies off with Sindbad and the Captain 
to the Diamond Valley, which we see in scene 
seven. Here we view a grand procession of the 
Court of the King and Queen of the Valley of 
Diamonds. In scene eight, which shows us the 
head of the modern Memnon on the borders of 
the scientific frontier, we hear the oracle con- 
sulted by Sindbad and his friends, who are now 
anxious to return. The irrepressible fairy fiend 
endeavours once more to accomplish their de- 
struction, but is prevented by Cupid, who wafts 
everybody through the clouds to the grand 
Transformation of a Christmas Card, 

The sailing of the good ship Battledore is a 
stage effect calling for hearty applause, and get- 
ting it; and on the oyster reef, where the vessel 
ultimately settles, the properties representative 
of the wonders of the deep are not to be passed 
by without commendatory notice. The grand 
ballet is prettily arranged, the dancers, who 
carry coral branches, going through their task 
in pleasing fashion. The transformation is 
another thing of beauty, and will be a joy—if 
not for ever, yet until the Pantomime season 
comes to an end. 





ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 


“ RorHomaco; oR, THE Magic Watca,” 
with no less than three ballets of considerable 
length, could not be got through in a hurry. 
Mr. H. B. Farnie is responsible for adapting 
and arranging “ Rothomago” for the English 
Stage, and he has done his work with ability, 
and has satisfied the requirements. of an 
Alhambra audience in every respect, for there 
is an abundance of the elements which attract 
visitors to this establishment. The scenery is 
of a very brilliant and, in some instances, of 
quite a novel kind, and the mechanical effects 
equal the best devices introduced in any of the 
pantomimes. 

The pleasure of the audience was expressed. in 
the most emphatic manner. The first ballet 
ended with a grand tableau, the Triumph of 
Bacchus, which was slightly robbed of its effect 
by the intense fog; but upon a clearer night it 
will, we are certain, be an attractive feature. 
The next. act reveals to us another magical 
change, for, unlike a pantomime, which intro- 
duces but one Transformation Seené, there is a 
tranformation in every act of ‘“ Rothomago,” 
and the second of these is to a Snowy Forest in 
Freezeland, where the Court of King Dodo 
arrives in a very chilly state. 





The party is surprised by a number of bears, 


but they escape in a balloon, another capital 
scene of changes and clever contrivances taking 
place, the balloon coming to earth in Egypt, 
within sight of the pyramids, an opportunity for 
one of the most cent ballets: ever pro- 
duced at this establishment. It is truly “a 
dream of ancient E: ” and as Dodo once 
more forgets to wind up the magic watch a 
magical change takes place of the most marvel- 
lous character. Groups of Egyptian Mummies 
rise from their tombs, and in fantastic groups 
fill the vast stage to celebrate the festival of 
Memnon. There is an almost classical taste 
displayed in the arrangement of this ballet, and 
in the care taken to make the costumes of the 
dancers accord with the period chosen, while 
the blazing splendour of the rising sun is sup- 
posed to awaken the powers of Memnon, and 
tinges the mystic groups of figures and the 
— forms of the pyramids. 

t is impossible not to admire the ingenuity 
and knowledge displayed in getting up such a 
scene, which ‘almost i the tor of 
one of Mr. Long’s beautiful’ pictures of the 
times of the Pharaohs. Nothing has ever been 
more perfectly carried out, and the costumes in 
many instances exactly correspond with the 
carvings and paintings upon the monuments 
and temples of the Nile. It is impossible to 
give this ballet greater than it deserves, 
and we anticipate it will be the most striking 
feature in the piece. 

In the last ballet Mdlle. Roselli, a new 
danseuse, won great favour, and the ballet is 
altogether a very attractive item in the long 
entertainment. We have said enough to show 
that Mr. Morton has di rg his usual enter- 

risc in producing so splendid a production for 

is Christmas patrons, and we are convinced 
that “‘ Rothomago” will prove one of the most 
successful pieces of the holiday season 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Tue subject chosen is “Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp,” the customary supple- 
mentary title beg “Harlequin the Wicked 
Wizard and the good Genii of the Enchanted 
Cave.” After the grand fairy ballet the lone 
lorn one in the Widow’s Cottage is disgusted by 
the “breach of promise” ‘of the Magician, and 
she suggests the sale of the wonderful lamp, 
which, being rubbed up in order to enhance its 
value, brings upon the ‘scene the pretty 
Luminosa, who at once provides a sumptuous 
banquet, and, by way of dessert, a number of 
precious gems, which our hero determines to 
send as a present to the fair princess. in 
scene the seventh we are witnesses of the de- 
spair of the emperor, whose daughter has re+ 
fused the Grand Vizier, to: whom he is under 
certain’ pecuniary obligations. ‘The princess 
swears she will wed none but Aladdin, and 
when the happy event'is about'to be celebrated 
there is carried out in its honour a’ grand 
Eastern ballet, also arranged by Mr. Paul 
Valentine, and terminating with something 
patriotic in the way. 

The Transformation Scene is of the most 
elaborate character. Its title is “Love and 
Hope, or the Dream ‘of Alciphron.” Argument: 
Once upon a time Alciphron, an Arab Prince, 
being overcome by sleep in a thickly-tangled 
wood, dreamed of the delights which should 
attend the journey of his true betrothed 
Zorilda. He dteams that she has embarked 
upon the “ Ship of the Desert,” and the camel 
bells are heard ringing. ‘The scene is imme- 
diately transformed by a blindiug sand-storm, 
through which Zorilda has reached the banks 
of the Sacred Nile: Her vessel upon the rush- 
ing tide is tossed about, and sinks ; when in the 
sky appears the presage of Hope, the Southern 
Cross, at which happy augury the scene changes 
to a delightful oasis. “After many days’ search 
up the sinuous course of the Nile, Alciphron 
finds his ‘beloved near the source of that, 
wondrous ‘tiver in'‘a bower of blissful beauty. 
enhanced by Nature’s choicest gifts. 
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NEW. SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Tue first performance of the grand new pan- 
tomime of “‘ The Forty Thieves; or Abdallah’s 
*Arrays,’ went almost, without hitch or wait 
from beginning to end.. , Written by Mr. Wee- 
more, the dialogue is up to the usual pantomime 
standard, and contains the average amount and 

uality of puns and allusions to passing events. 

he Crystal,Caves of the Glittering Dewdrops, 
in scene three, is a charming scene, introducing 
a bevy of ballerines, who. go throngh some 
graceful and intricate evolutions. Scene four 
shows the love-making of Cassim and Morgiana, 
also of a couple of feline ones, an incident 
which evoked much laughter, but it is in scene 
five, a Flat in Bagdad, that occurs the chief 

. attraction of the entertainment. 

Here Ali Baba’s wife, Cogia Baba, is engaged 
in putting to bed, washing, and otherwise per- 
forming sundry maternal duties to a baker’s 
round dozen of children, of which she and Ali 
Baba are the proud possessors. These juveniles 
enter upon their stage business with a bright- 
ness and verve which speak not only of careful 
tuition, but of enjoyment of the task; and one 
of them, “Little Nellie,”'a small woman of 
some five or six ‘summers, approaches very 
nearly in genuine fun and humour to the now 
celebrated ‘“‘ Pinafore?’ children, a song wherein 
she reproaches her mother, “ You have beat us 
black and blue,” obtaining a double encore. 

Scene six takes us back to the wood again, 
where there is some clever character dancing, 
in which Mokanna, the faithful donkey, per- 
forms a prominent part; and then we. come to 
the Tropical Forest, where the Forty Thieves, 
arrayed in dazzling armour, go through various 
military mancuvres, and on the arrival of the 
Princess Real, borne in a palanquin by four 
hideous negroes, plunder but do not otherwise 
ill-treat her. From this point, and through 
scenes eight and nine, the plot pursues its way 
with tolerable fidelity to the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” 
story, and the ‘Open Sesame” episode of the 
cavern, the killing of Cassim Baba, the sewing 
on of his head by an Irish cobbler, Mustapha 
O’ Wax, the introduction of the Forty Thieves 
concealed in oil jars into Ali Baba’s court-yard, 
their destruction by Morgiana with the boiling 
oil, and the coptnes of the Captain and 
Lieutenant of the band bring us to scene ten—a 
Law, Court, where the background, representing 
2a huge web, wherein lie in wait for their 
victims two gigantic spiders, is sup) to be 
apes bolieat of “The Meshes of the Law.” The 

arlequinade contains some clever tricks and 
good stage business, to say nothing of “A 
Shadow Pantomime,” Mr. C. Richards being a 
bright and nimble, Harlequin. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tue pantomime is called “‘ Jack the Giant 
Killer ; or, Harlequin Fairy Spiteful, Good King 
Arthur, and the Knights of the Round Table.” 
Practical comicalities abound, and the incidents 
are liberally diversified by song and dance. 
Gymnastics. and broad humour are supplied by 
Messrs: Edmonds, Fritz, and Albert. Miss 
Emily Muir is pre-eminent in the vocal displays, 
and nimble Miss Lizzie Cooteas the giant-killing 
Jack is at hand for the jigs and hornpipes. The 
pantomime opens in Zodiac Hall, where the re- 
presentatives of the weather, with their monarch, 
King Weathercock, are:persuaded by the Fairy 
Spiteful—a resplendent personage clad in black 
and gold—to lend their aid to her son Gorgi- 
buster in carrying off Sybil. The next scene, 
a charming rural view, shows us the exterior of 
the village inn with landscape beyond, and we 
quickly learn that the terror of the peasants at 

. Gorgibuster’s ferocious and predatory habits is 
warranted by his personal appearance. The 
giant is capitally “made up,” for although he 
as nine or ten feet in height, there is none of 
that awkwardness or difficulty in moving his 
limbs so often seen under similar circumstances, 
and when the actor, Mr. Clifford, wields his 
heavy club, he seems to have command of quite 
half the stage. This scene is full of pantomimie 
bustle. On his way to the giant's abode, Jack 





is met by the fairy Spiteful, and accepts the 
offer of a friendly cup of tea. He is taken to 
the malevolent being’s “ Fiery Palace,” where 
amid lurid light a bevy of beautiful demons 
vainly attempt to fascinate Jack. This is the 
“ ballet scene’ of the pantomime, and contains 
some excellent grouping. Escaping from femi- 
nine wiles, Jack resumes his mission, being pre- 
sented on the way by his good genius with 
magical shoes and sword. Then comes the trans- 
formation in a series of scenes allegorical of 
“Our Empire in the East.” Painted elephants 
bearing palanquins with human figures, occupy 
a prominent place in the various tableaux, and 
when the culmination is reached, the centre of 
the stage is filled with a revolving pedestal on 
which’ are fairies in silver armour, bearing a 
globe, whilst in the rear is a gigantic golden 
wheel. The scene is oriental, and for effect 
could scarcely be exceeded. 


STANDARD THEATRE. 

THE pantomimes here have for many years 
equalled the West-end establishments. ‘“ Blue 
Beard Re-Wived” is by Mr. John Douglass, who 
has imparted some novelty to the subject whilst 
retaining the spirit of the original. . The panto- 
mime opéns “ Amongst the Mountain Peaks,” 
where Selim is shown Fatima as in a vision, and 
determines to win her, despite the powerful 
rivalry of Blue Beard. Fatima and Sister Anne 





‘are the daughters of Mustapha, a hair-cutter, to 


whose establishment the scene is soon trans- 
ferred. In a grand procession and review of 
Blue Beard’s army there are some highly-effec- 
tive evolutions by Amazons, the leader being 
Madethoiselle Sidonie. In the fourth scene 
Blue Beard brings his bride home, and gives her 
his keys with the famous prohibition against 
entering the Blue Chamber. The principal 
genii of the Blue Chamber are Mdlle. Sidonie 
and Madame Laura Ferri, but the scene is 
admirably rendered by all concerned. On Blue 
Beard’s return he asks Fatima for the key, and 
when he finds that she has neglected his com- 
mands, her death appears imminent. Sister 
Anne and Ketcho look out for the rescuing 

rty,; and just when it seems fruitless to longer 

ope; Selim arrives, the castle is stormed, and 
after another scene showing the further discom- 
fiture of the tyrannical Turk, we arrive at Mr. 
Richard Douglass’s gorgeous transformation 
scene, embracing a succession of beautiful 
changes and brilliant effects of coloured lights. 
The scenery is throughout very picturesque, 
while the costumes are rich and fanciful. 





GRECIAN THEATRE. 

“ Roxoxo, THE Rock Firnp,”’ is the panto- 
mime at this theatre, by Messrs. George Con- 
quest and H. Spry, who. have supplied the 
Christmas entertainments here for twenty-two 
years, and the representation derives consider- 
able attractiveness from the appearance of Mr. 
George Conquest and his son in some of their 
acrobatic scenes... Scene the first discloses 
«“ The Toadstool Valley,” where King Toad is 
surrounded by his courtiers, and whither comes 
King Moth; and their interchange of defiance 
is followed by the arrival of the Enchanted 
Duck, who apparently has an important con- 
nection with the plot. The colossal and 
peculiarly significant wink with which she is 
endowed excited the greatest amusement. We 
are taken to King Muddler’s Palace, and now it 
appears that his Majesty is cursed with all the 
ills that flesh is heir to in consequence of his 
having shot the Enchanted Duck. The palace 
and gardens form exceedingly fine sets, the 
costumes of the pages and maids-in-waiting 
adding greatly to the brilliancy of the whole. 
The Insect Hauntin Fairyland next opens upon 
the view, and this is a really charming picture, 
gaining for the artist an enthusiastic call. At 
the conclusion of a ballet Rokoko turns up 
again in an enchanted forest, and for his con- 
tumacious enmity to the prince is changed by 
King Moth into a tree. The transformation 
scene was perfectly successful, and the harle- 
quinade efficient. 









Mapame Tvussavp’s.—An equestrian group, 
illustrating the death of the Prince Imperial, 
has been added during the week, and has 
attracted much attention. It is a carefully 
executed work, and apart from the interest of 
the subject, is notable as being the first 
equestrian model shown in the Baker Street 
galleries. 


THE FORCED MARRIAGE; 


a 
JEW AND GENTILE. 











CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mrs. Marxuam didnot reply to her mistress’s 
last words, but after the dog’s wounds were 
dressed she again urged her companion to re- 
tire; and, indeed, the necessity for doing so 
was great, for the young girl had greatly over- 
taxed her feeble strength. 

Early the next morning Rachael Aveling 
arose, and with determined purpose, yet nervous 
fingers, prepared to quit Ashurst for ever. She 
felt that her stay in that ill-starred, ill-assorted 
household was no longer possible, as from ‘the 
beginning it had been ill-advised and well nigh 
fatal. 

She had few preparations to make, her pos- 
sessions being so few; consequently, when her 
slight breakfast was despatched, she was quite 
ready to go forth. There weee no leave-takings 
to be gone through with, no last words to be 
said, no regrets to stifle, no anticipations and 
promises of return. 

The distance to the hospital, towards which 
she was determined to direct her steps, was not 
so great but that she felt she could traverse it 
without aid, for this morning she felt wonder- 
fully invigorated .and strengthened; she even 
felt that she was about gaining a freedom which 
had never before been hers, 

She tied on her hat and wrapped herself well 
in her shawl. The morning was clear and 
bright, with that bracing quality in the air 
which boded no injury to invalids sallying forth 
for the first time in many weeks. 

Rachael beckoned Pluto, opened the door and 
left the room. The dog followed, walking pain- 
fully, yet bravely, for every step irritated the 
grievous wound in his side. 

Rachael was not sorry when, reaching the 
outer door of the house, she met Upton, for she 
did not wish him to think that she was leaving 
surreptitiously, neither did she wish to seek a 
parting interview with him. - 

At first he seemed inclined to pass without 
any recognition except an angry frown and a 
short good-morning, but Rachael, obeying a 
generous impulse, accosted him: 

“TI must bid you good-bye as well as good- 
morning, Mr. Upton,” she said. ‘‘I am leaving 
Ashurst for ever.” 

He turned quickly round. 

* So,” he roplied, “‘ you ar@ really going ?” 

“Tam.” 

He paused a moment, looking intently and 
scowlingly into her face. . 

« Are yeu aware that you endanger any claim 
you may have upon your husband’s estate by 
taking such a step?” 

“That is a matter of entire indifference to 
me,” she replied. ‘I consider that I have no 
interest whatever in my husband’s estate.” 

Upton raised his eyebrows incredulously. 

“ Would you be willing to prove your sincerity 
by signing certain papers relinquishing your so 
called rights ?”’ he asked, with difficulty repres- 
sing the eagerness which he felt. 

« By no means,” she answered, “ When my 
simple word is doubted I never take any pains 
to prove it. Besides, common sense, I think, 
would teach one to beware of signing papers 
whose import one did not thoroughly under- 
stand.” 

Baffled in this crafty endeavour, Upton turned 
furiously toward the dog, which he now seemed 
to notice for the first time. 
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«“Medame!”’ he angrily exclaimed, “what is | 
Last-night I ordered that | 
You. and Mrs. | 


the meaning of this? 
dangerous brute to be shot. 


morning waiting for their ring at the door to be 
answered. 
The portly housekeeper, breathless ‘from the 


Markham, Iam told, interfered; and now you{ unusual exercise she had taken, the: slender, 


bring the creature into my very presence for the | 


purpose, without doubt, of again setting him at 
my throat.” 

“Mr. Upton,” replied Rachael, resolutely, “ I 
shall always interfere to prevent cruelty 
wherever I see it. I shall always defend my 
own property, and I shall always protect my 
friends.” 

Upton laughed sneeringly. 

« Your friends are well ehosen!’” he retorted ; 
and in the excess of his spleen and baffled 
vengeance he raised his foot to give the dog a 
vicious kick, but the animal was ready for him, 
and the gleaming white teeth warned the 
cowardly Upton to beware how he provoked his 
enemy of the day before to open hostility. 

So, with another sneer and a muttered threat, 
which Rachael did not ‘hear, the dastardly master 
of Ashurst turned upon his heel and walked 
away. Buta welcome surprise awaited the young 
lady ere she passed the limits of the estate; for 
hearing her name called, she looked behind her, 
and saw the housekeeper hurrying after her. 

At first Rachael thought that the kind-hearted 
woman was following to urge her return; but 
this idea was abandoned as upon a nearer 
approach Rachael noticed that the housekeeper 
was arrayed in her best outdoor attire, and that 
she carried a bundle of goodly stze in her arms. 
She was breathless with the speed she had made 
when she finally reached Rachael's:side. 

“Well, my dear, you arid I are going off to 
seek our fortunes together, after all,” she said. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Markham! “Then you have 
also decided to leave Ashurst ?” 

“It’s none of my deciding, my dear,” the 
woman replied. “I’m turned away.” 

“Turned away? And for what, pray?” 

“Oh, for what, indeed !” exclaimed the ex- 
honsekeeper, impatiently.’ “For what, indeed, 
but because Thomas must needs go with some 
prattling tale about thedog to Mr. Upton, 
and Mr, Mark he calls'me into the’ libry this 
morning to give mea going on over my disobedi- 
ence, and when I told him for the life of me I 
couldn’t'help doing the same thing again if I 
was so positioned, he up and gave me a week’s 
notice, and that riled me so I told him I 
wouldn't stay the week out, but would go that 
very morning, which I did,-ma’am, and: now I 
wonder who'll see his omelettes is cooked as he 
likes "em, and who'll stuff his: fowls in the:way 
he’s so particular about ?” 

** But my good Mrs.’ Markham; what are you 
going to do now ?” 

«La, ma’am, I’m going with you to the hos- 
pital. The people over there know what a good 
nurse Tam, and when the house yonder’ was 
burnt the superintendent sent me word that if 
I was thrown out of my place he would give me 
a good situation over there. I didn’t say ‘any- 
thing to you about the offer yesterday, because I 
thought, maybe, you’d give up going yourself ; 
but as things have turned out, this chance at 
the hospital is what I call providential.” 

«Then Mrs. Markham, perhaps you can secure 
a place for me there also,” said Rachael eagerly. 
“T could tend the sick very carefully; I could 
do a great many things to make myself useful. 
You think they will receive me, don’t you?” 

“Well, my dear, we'll see. There’s no use 
saying a thing will surely happen when perhaps 
it won’t, but I'll say a good word for you and 
we'll hope for the best.” 

The great shagey dog at this moment came 
forward, and by mute signs testified his desire 
tocarry the bundle which the housekeeper bore, 
a mark of favour which Rachael, in their long 
walks, allowed him. He took it in his mouth, as 
if he understood what their destination was to 
be, and the three wayfarers, for which they felt 
themselves to be, wended their way toward Cus- 
ter’s Bridge and to the large red’brick building 
beyond. 

* * * * * 


It was a singular group which stood upon the 
porch of Theobald’s Hospital that bright winter 





beautiful young girl, made still more beautiful 


by that bracing, frosty air, and the large dog: 


standing beside them seeming to mount guard 
over the sizable bundle he had brought. 

While waiting for the door to be opened,a 
brief colloquy took place between ‘the two 
members of the group first named: 

“No, Mrs. Markham,” said Rachael “I 
must seriously beg of you not to mention the 
name by which of late I have been known, In 
leaving Ashurst I hope to have left behind me 
everything which connects me‘with the: plave, 
so I cannot consent to longer retain the name-of 
Aveling. It was forced upon me; it'will-serve 
no good pu were I to retain it; and 
although this desire of mine may be a mere 
whim, yet I think-I-may gratify it without 
harm.” 

« Well, ma’am,” returned. the elder woman, 
after a mowment’s reflection, ‘“ perhaps you. are 
right, after all,. I’ve lived at Ashurst a great 
many years, long enough to know a deal about 
the family. I knew the last Mrs. Aveling, Mr. 
Ed’ard’s mother; and a'sweeter lady never lived. 
I knew Mr. Aveling, the father, too, and though 
they were always good and kind to me, they had 
some very high notions about themselves and 
their family. I do believe they would turn in 
disgust in their graves if they knew that one of 
their name left. Ashurst. to apply for a nurse’s 
place in a hospital. So, for the sake of the 
dead, ma’am, as well as to pleasure. your own 
harmless whimsies, I think you’d better drop 
the Aveling and try some other name.” : 

Their farther. conversation was cut. short: by 
the opening of the door. and’ by their entering 
the house. They were ushered: into a small 
reception room, where at Mrs. .Markham’s 
desire, they were presently met by the superin- 
tendent. 

The housekeeper, who took upon-herself the 
office of spokeswoman, speedily made known her 
errand, Her own qualifications being, as she 
truthfully. said; well-known in. the neighbour- 
hood, she was readily admitted.to the ition 
she desired, there being just then a decided lack 
of skilled assistants. 

** But;. my good woman,” said the official, 
turning toward Rachael and the dog, ‘‘I scarcely 
know what to say to your companions. Our 
charter does, not permit us to receive invalid 
animals,” and he suziled as he pointed to the 
dog. 

“Yet, I hope you”ll suffer him to remain, 
sir,” replied the woman. “Mr. Upton, at 
Ashtirst, took a dislike to the fellowand so tried 
to have him shot, bat this young: lady and’ I 
interfered, which so angered Mr. Matk that he 
sent me away, and that’s how I happendd to 
come here at ail.” 

«Well, Mrs. Markham, as our need of com- 
petent nurses is very great at the present’ time 
perhaps we ought to give the doga home out of 
gratitude for his béing the cause of your com- 
ing; but what shall we say to this’ young 
woman ?”” ; 

And the gentleman turned his eyes inquir- 
ingly upon Rachael. 

“T can understand your dilemma,” returned 
the young girl, answering for herself, “I am 
far from being what one might call a person of 
experience in a sick-room, yet I think I may 
be of some service in a convalescent ward. I 
have just recovered. from a painful illness 
myself, so I think I have gained some know- 
ledge by experience.” 

The superintendent seemed struck by the 
foree of her reply, and after a few moments, 
during which he seemed making a mental 
estimate of the young applicant’s ability, he 
said. 

“I think I will try you for a few days in the 
convalescent ward, that is if Mrs. Markham can 
give me an assurance of your general good 
character.” 

The housekeeper smiled and opened her lips 
to render a more diffuse assurance than the case 





required, but Rachael stopped-her by,a-sign, so 
that she merely replied : mie wi 

T can atiswer for her entirely, sir. She is 
hot an ofdinary person’ at all, sir: | il 
think she might récommend hetself hither 
ow thy has‘ done,’ and still fall short cf the 

This statement proving ertirely satisfactory, 
a few more préliminaries wére arranged, and 
then the two new nurses were condtictied’ to the 
rooms which weré assigned them; and at their 
urgent request the dog was' allowed a rig’ ouit- 
side theit door. This last favour, a ‘great’ in- 
fringement of the rales, would” not; perhaps, 
have been granted if the stpettitendent’ had 
a whispered to.one of' the éther officérs of the 

ouse: 

* The poor brute was’ sentenced to death by 
Upton, over there at Achutst,"and was rescued 
by his’ itistress.. A erédture, man or beast, 
whom Upton hates must Have some transeendant 
ee we’ lPhéep ‘the dog and take care 

Yes,” returned the other. “Upton is run- 
nitig a wild ¢outse since his'codsin died: By the 
me Have-you _ that’ he is going’ to marty 

nes > , 

* No; caiiithat be trae?” * 

** So they say.” OR 

Well; then, all I have’to say is that they’te 
& precious pair. One would think ‘that the 
horror of Aveéling’s death would keep them 
within’ the bounds of ‘propriety, if not of 
decency ; but} theri, it’s foolish to ‘expect any- 
thing of'the sort frém Upten.” 

Laterin the'day Rachael and’ Mrs: Markham 
were induéted into offiée, that is; under the 
guidance of one of thé physicians they. were 
assigned their wards atid instructed as. ‘to their 
duties: 

Their réspective posts being quite remote’ the 
one from ‘the: othér, and no commutichtion ‘be- 
tween the two being permitted, it resulted that 
the new ‘attendants ‘saw little or nothing of eath 
other duringthe day; it was only at night; and 
then when off duty; that they had an opportunity 
of uninterrupted intercourse. s 

’ By common inferenée'it ‘was tinderstood'that 
Rachael was a relative’ of thé old housékeeper 
from'Ashurst, and it fell ont) by’ what’ chante 
it would be difficult'to say, that Bhe cante to be 
called ** Sister "Felicia" q : 

Although Sister Pelicia'reeeived her ee 
mentin the ‘hospital with joy, it was with no 
little ion: that ‘she entered upon her 
duties. Her fitst trust’was to wait upon a child, 
a‘ boy, who; having met with‘an accident which 
made the ‘amputation of one of his limbs 
necessary;'was then approaching convalescence, 
yet his condition ‘was still'so serious ‘that he re- 
quired unremitting -eare:- 

Near to the bed which the lad. occupied was: 
another, tenanted ‘by a young’ or middle-aged 
man.  Rathael really could: not tell: which, his. 
faee being marked: by deep. lines! of suffering 
which only years of bitter experience could’ pto- 
duce; though his complexion and hair betokened 
a certain degree of youthfulness. i 

There was something about this man:which, 
from the first, attracted Rachael’s attention, so 
haggard, so hopeless was: his: countetance ;.50 
mournful the expression whith had. fixed itself 
upon his mouth and:settled in his eyes. -' Emati- 
ated to a degree sedreely credible, listless: al- 
most to torpidity, Rachael show so 
miserable, so utterly wretched a being should 
be placed among the convalescents, fot to her 
eyes he seemed about sinking into the grave, or 
worse still, into hopeless melancholia. 

Her heart was touched with pity for the ab- 
ject being, and during those intervals when the 
lad under her care did not require her atten- 
tion she strove to arouse the siek man’s interest, 
or to win him from the: brooding fancies. whieh 
it distressed her ‘even to behold. 

The man at’ first resisted her attempts: in his 
behaif.. Lying: silent and pale, with his’ eyes 
half closed; a frown would gather upon his face 
if Rachael touched his! hand ‘to attract his: atten- 
tion toward the medicines or the food she offered 
him. But at length it seemiéd as though thete 
was something:in her presence, in the touch of her 
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hand as she smosthed his pillows or brushed the 
long damp hair from his pale forehead which 
aroused him from his apathy. 

He opened his eyes and locked’ at the lovely 
face foamed i in the snowy nurse’s cap ; he seemed 
to be faintly conscious of some comforting 
reassurance in the larce soft eyes looking down | 
s0-kindly into his‘own, and when the beautiful | 
lips parted in a smile; showing the pearly teeth, 
when he’ heard the sweet, winning voice per-, 
suading him to make one more’ effort to taste: 
the strengthening mixture which she held to his | 
lips, he instinetively obeyed and drained the ctip | 
to its last dregs. 

Then'the gentle nurse; replacing’the invalid’s 
head upon the tea canner frem*which she’ had raised | 
it, wou comfortably, 
arrange ‘aes x asst across the sufferer’s| 
breast:and then retur to her place beside the; 
sick boy. 

She did not notice that as shé ministered to) 
the lad the eyes ofthe other invalid followed her’ 
every’ moment: He: seemed to have: been! 
awakened to a slight» interest in surrounding! 

objects, and when his eyelids next fell it'was in} 
quiet, refreshing‘sleep, and not into that listless, | 
apathetic slumber'so discouraging to physician| 
and attendant. 

The doctor, going his rounds; noted thechange: 
inthe man. He observed with satisfaction how! 
deftly, tenderly; and skilfully the new nurse 
fulfilled her duties ; and several days later, when 
Rachael left: the ward for the ~—— she was} 
summonedito a conference with Dr. Anderson in| 
his:office. 

“Sister Felicia,” he said,'‘addressing’ her! by 
the only name by which she was Eaten, «Jj 
think you may be the means: of: moeu owe 
very perplexing case.’ 

“I certainly hope I may’ be so’ fortunate, 
she replied. 

“Ihave been very much encouraged by the’ 
improvement’ in Mr. Saunders since you have) 
been here,’”” he wention.” ‘* His:case has been:a/| 
very obstinate one+-I .miay: say, a very per- 
plexing One indeed bub lately. I see a decided 
improvement.” 

“ Do you allude to the poor gentleman whose 
bed'is next thatrof my little: boy?” she-asked. 

“Yes, I allude to Mr: Saunders. He: pro- 
perly belongs in another ward, but was. placed 
among the convalescents to’see if suchia'change 
would not arouse him from the sad’ state: into 
which he has fallen, I almést. despaired of any 
good resulting from the removal, and: was about 
having him takem back to the insane ward:from 
which he came, butif.you will keep om:interest+ 
ing) and. amusing «him: [think I'll leave: him 
where he is awhile longer.” 

“Oh, pray do so,” returned Rachael: “ If 
you think\Lanr doing him any good I shall be 
only too happy to wait upon him; for his sad 
face grieves me beyond measure. Some terrible 
sorrow seems to mp pa upon his: mind.” 

The doctor shook his head 

It isa very'sad case, indeed;” he said. ‘*He 
has. been: here about six weeks! or two months. 
Yes, it’s just six weeks, for he arrived the night 
before: Ashurst was burnt; I:remember, and 
that was six weeks ago, was. itynot?”’ 

“ Six-weeks to-day, sir.’ 

** Well, then, it was six» weeks ago yester- 
day that he was brought here by his: friends~ 
insane.” 

** Ah, insane!’ repeated Rachael. 
tremely sad!” 

“Yes, insane ; made so'by the'lossof his wife 
and child, who both went down in that. terrible 
‘Schiller’ disaster. He was a raving maniac 
when he ¢anie, and that) night,invsome way 
which we never understood, he escaped, was 
gone; nobody can tell how long, dut in the morn- 
ing some attendants found him just this’side of 
Custer’s Bridge lying im) the road:almost dead. 
They took him up and brought him: back here ; 
but it’s. the greatest wonder in the ‘world: that 
he lived ; indeed,.if it hadn’t been for the fever 
in his blood I know we never could have brought 
him round. 

“I think, too, the exposure has. made: his 
entire recovery yery uncertain, for since. his 


« How ex+ 





more violent paroxysms have passed away he 


‘establishments 


has fallen into this melancholy state, which is 
the worst possible phase of mental derange- 
ment. Sometimes I’m tempted to doubt its 
being dementia at all, for he seems to be 
brooding with what I may call a degree of 
method ; and then, again, I think the malady 
is incurable, he is so utterly beyond the reach 
of ordinary treatment. If there is anything 
which will bring him out of this sad state I 
think it will be such kind, judicious ministra- 
tions as yours.” 

“Then you may rely upon my faithfulness,” 
replied Rachael, warmly. “I have become 
deeply interested in the poor man, and shall 
do everything in my power to release him. 
from the terrible bondage in which he is held?” 

“It is really a terrible bondage,” returned'the 
physician. “A sane person camimever. 
the sufferings of such unfortunates. This man’s 
mania seems to be a tendency toward remorse- 
ful brooding. I have tried #0 lead him:into con- 
versation, but he is as shrew@ias a well man,. 
and always sees through’my design, and fras+ 
trates it.” 

“ Do his friends never*visit him ?” 

“No; not since thetmight he was: b 
here have any of ontiee to tite: insti 
They’re a queer lot, I! fiimey. 
be in the family, for Mv G&unders 
here three days ‘arose oats rma 
of his people regretting: the: ‘trouble: their Pelan 
tive had given us, 
days after his return., We’ never could‘make 
any sense of theletter—wrote: back! for an ex- 
planationy: but got’ mo ie never 
since heard a*word ftom them.” 

« What singulary. what’ unnatttral condtet'to- 
ward suth a poor onfortamate |’ ejaculated 
| Rachael, whose interest) im her patient grew 
as she became this sad historys 

« By no) means~ uneounion, though, ma’am,” 








the physi¢iamw returmed/, “Thereare'plent. 
heartlesspeople im’ thisewerld, who would 


hesitatea moment about! shirking/ the respomsi« | 
bility of caring for a hopelessly-imsane relative.;{/ 


Saun ' people: alte not possibly over: ti¢h, 
and the fk ‘him here fri: 

them, orhe may not’ have any very near rela» 
tives, and they ‘all rather dodge'the trouble of-| 
caring for him ;'so the burden falls such | 
institutions:as this, with. some little helprwhiéh |. 
we manage to get.” 

From that oe Rachael PON mae inter 
in the sick man ‘proportion as 
her interest grew, it seemed as* though he pro. | 
gressed toward recovery. 

If Rachael had possessed a nervous tempera- 
ment. or had she been less exalted and generous 
of nature, she would sometimes have tired of 
the ceaseless regard of those sad eyes. She 
would have grown restless under such daily, 
hourly surveillance. 

But the faithful nurse had her. compensations. 

It pleased her to note the change which was 
being wrought by her care. She was glad to 
see a human eye brighten, a human face gladden 
at her ccming, or grow clouded’ with regret at 
her departure. 

It'was very sweet also’ to this life-long lonely 
girl to see that this “Gentile,” weak in body 
and in mindas he was, did not. shrink from her 
touch—from'the touch of a Jewess, and insen- 
sibly’she began to look forward with pleasure 
to the cordial “ good: morning” which the 
haggard face would express, and to feel that in 
those regretful “ good: nights” there was a bond 
of human sympathy which she had never known 
before. 

Thus the last daysof winter and the opening 
days of'spring wore ravidly away. Rachael was 
happy and contented in her new sphere, and 
Mrs. Markham, congenially employed; never for 
a moment regretted her departure from Ashurst. 

News from that neighbouring estate some- 
times, but not often; ca m2 to the ears of the two 
refugees, for there exi-tei no friendly relations 
between Mark Upton and the; officials at the 
hospital; the former had too frequently en- 


deavoured to encroach upon the benevolent 
interests of the latter for them to seek or 
extend aay neighbourly civilities, so the two 
widely | 





were virtually as 





separated as though counties divided them. 
The two nurses heard casually that the build- 
ing operations at Ashurst, which for awhile 
had been unaccountably stopped, were again 
commenced with greater vigour than before; 
they heard that Upton made frequent visits to 
town, and that there had been installed in 
Rachael’s old apartments a person whom nobody 
ever saw save Upton himself and his man 
Thomas—a person who never went out and 
whom no one ever came to see. 

They heard, too, that Upton and his lawyers 
had quarrelled, and, for a time; the master of 
Ashurst wore a gloomy, forbidding countenance,. 
but that more recently—since the arrival of the 
a occupant of Raechael’s old rooms, in 
faot—he had “ra been: so» cheerful, never so- 


Buat'all leaky seo reports made little impression 
upon the minds of the: two busy nurses at 
Theobaid’sHospital. For*them the sun rose 
laud set, nobas-it formerly seemed, at the bidding 
‘and behest\of Mark Upton; but in the full, 
happy freedom’ of God’s natural law. The 

»made short by worthy 4 esi gpa 
the-nights sweet by well-earned repose 

Yet, all-unknown: to Raeliael Aveling, there 
jitind beema* time when a. terrible danger hung 


‘lover her’head. Aicloud threatened to gather at 


\Ashurst which might have burst with destruc- 
Aive fury upon her, for her departure from her 
husband’s house, her defiance and repulse of 
Upton, had so galledand stung’ that bold, bad 
man that, searching inhissheart for some ade- 
quate means ofrevenge, he had planned a'deeper 
crime than circuntstances:afterward made ex- 
pedient to,execute; forhis avarice, smarting 
see the assuranceof" his-legal adviser-that by 
no means could he: avoid: sharing with his 
cousie’s widow the» proceeds of his estate, he 
‘| \begam.to° weave a web? se” dastardly, so ini- 
\quitoasathat, had’ it caughtiand entangled the 
innosemt victim for whomitwas designed, the 
would ‘bavevoried; “ For shame !” 
tomeecalled allthe ciroumetances attending 
el'eeoming to Ashursty her reluctant forced. 
3 her harsheréceptipn at her husband’s 








; ber uncle’s*abamdonment; her virtual 
mt ; and. thou ghts which 
she'must. Sots cenialiae harboured. 


He recalled: t6 wind: that mysterious mid- 
visit; that secret emtranée at the young 
‘window, the long c ence, and after- 

3) sw rture, followed 
Petcmat y by his ceeally sudden re- 
turn.and oy his attempted suicide. 

Suicide ? queried Upton, a vicious smile curl- 
ing his lip. _Was it a suicide or a murder? Did 
not he with his own eyes: seé' Rachael, the 
abandoned, neglected, imprisoned, ill-treated 
young wice, rush forth from her husband’s room, 
with the murderous pistol in her hand, and did 
he not afterward’ fitid it thrust into a hiding 
place in her‘own room ? 

When that effort) failed—when Aveling wae. 
on ‘the high road‘to recovery—did not the main 
part of Ashurst burn to the ground, and in the 
flames did not Bdward Eveling miserably perish ? 
Whose hand-was it that started that ineendiary 
fire? Who first discovered it and raised the 
alarm? It was Rachael, thé same neglected, 
abandotied; imprisoned young wife. 

She confessed that’ she was awake and astir 
that fatal night. She acknowledged’ that the 
fire had its origin in her husband’s sick chamber. 
Upton, and all the servants at Ashurst, remem- 
bered her wild grief, her uncontrollable remorse, 
when Aveling’s fate was ascertained,. for’ thus 
the dreadful crime had. recoiled upon. its perpe- 
trator, and upon a sick bed she had begun that 
atonement which Upton would petition the law 
to complete upon the seaffold ! 

In view, therefore, of these flagrant facts, 
would not'the law bar the murderess frem all 
participation in the benefit. arising from her 
husband’s death, and could not. Upton thus 
secure sole and undisputed possession of the 
wealth upon which he had:set his heart? Allk 
this, and more, the man planned, sitting in his 
own grim, company at midnight in the Ashurst 
library. 

(To oe Continued.) 
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THE ORPHAN’S FRIENDS. 
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I can recollect it all so well! Papa was laid 
to rest in the village graveyard, and I, Elsie 
Clayton, was alone in the world. “ What am I 
to do ?”” was the question which constantly pre- 
sented itself. 

I finally concluded to ask the old woman who 
had assisted me in keeping house since poor 
mamma’s death. 

“Do?” she repeated. “Why, child, I 
suppose you must go to the poor-house. 
Foiks have more children than they can take 
eare of without being bothered with other 
people’s.” 

With that she left me. 

**Go to the poor-house ? Never!” I mentally 
exclaimed. 

I awoke early the next morning, having 
resolved the previous night, before going to 
sleep, to start out in search of anew home. I 
packed a small valise with the few trinkets that 
I prized. This and my luncheon was all my 
luggage. I did not take my apparel, having my 
best clothes on, new black ones, and thinking 
these sufficient. 

The sun was just peeping over the hills when 
T left the dilapidated stone house where we had 
lived during the past four years. I still thought 
it my home, and had some vague impression of 
coming back to livein it. The morning was 
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we @ one as old English May mornings can 


The road that I travelled was hedged with 
sweet smelling hawthorn. The lark was sing- 
ing gaily in the sky, far out of sight. The 
inquisitive squirrels peeped from between the 
branches at the intruder. I almost forgot my 
sorrows in the beauty of the scene, and several 
times caught myself smiling at the antics of my 
morning companions. 

On I walked, past the hedges, across open 
fields, over dusty roads, and between the hedges 
again. The day grew warm, and I became 
tired. I rested under an oak tree to eat my 
luncheon, then plodded on again until dusk, 
when I stopped at a little farmhouse, and asked 
for lodgings. 

The woman, a Scotch widow, was scrupulously 
clean and kind-hearted. She had a large family 
of children, whose supper of bread and milk I 
shared, and slept with two of the youngest. 
After a breakfast of porridge and tea I prepared 
to proceed on my journey. At parting I offered 
the woman two shillings, all the money I 
possessed. 

“Na, na, my lassie, I dinna need yer siller, 
and perhaps ye’ll find it handy before ye reach 
yer journey’s end.” 

Instinctively I put my arms around her neck, 
and kissed the rugged cheek. I was not a demon- 
strative child towards strangers, but this woman 
was so kind, and looked so motherly, that I could 
not help showing some expressions of gratitude. 





She clasped me to her bosom, and her eyes were 
moist when she let me go. 

**Guid-bye, puir bairn! I hope ye'll 
reach yer journey’s end safely,” were her last 
wo ° 

A waggoner who overtook me on the road gave 
me a ride several miles, after which I trudged 
steadily along until the afternoon. I was tired 
and footsore, and longed for a resting-place; 
still I did not venture to enter any: of the farm- 
houses until I came to a large white one. ‘Chere 
was an air of plenty and comfort about the place 
that struck my fancy. A large, handsome garden 
lay in. front of it, and extensive orchards 
stretched on both sides. 

Timidly I opened the gate, and walked alon 
the path. The large front door being open, 
entered the hall, and knocked at the door on the 
right. 

** Come in.” 

I opened the door hesitatingly, and stood 
holding the handle, uncertain whether to enter 
or retire. Still it was a pleasing picture that 
met my view. A large, sunny, brightly-car- 
peted room. Pictures, dried ferns and grasses 
garnished the walls, and blossoming plants grew 
in the windows. <A sweet-faced lady of perhaps 
forty sat sewing a girl’s white dress. I took 
everything in at a glance. The lady looked 
up and seeing my hesitation, repeated the invi- 
tation. 

I closed the door carefully, walked across the 
room noiselessly, and with clasped hands stood 
before her, waiting to be questioned. She ven- 
tured with a quiet: 

Well?” 

I was not afraid of her, and looked into her 
sweet blue eyes as answered : 

“Tam tired and hungry, madame, and would 
be grateful for rest and food.” 

She folded her sewing, put it carefully away, 
went out and presently returned with bread and 
milk and fruit. How inviting they looked, 
spread out on the little, white-covered table ! 

** Come, child, and have some lunch.” 

peony tar I did not offer to commence my 

inquired. 

“Is there anything else I can do for you ?” 

“Tam dusty,” Ianswered.: “‘ Won’t you please 
invite me to take off my hat and shawl, and give 
me a little waterin which I might wash my face 
and hands ?” 

“You are travel-stained, poor child!” she 
said, pityingly. Conducting me into a child’s 

m, she left me, saying, “ You will find 
—_e you need here.” 

I tened at once to make my toilet. I took 
off my dress, brushed it carefully, bathed my 
burning face in the clear cold water, unbraided 
my hair, and brushed it into long heavy curls. I 
was anxious to look my best, and took pains in 
arranging my dress. Being quick in my motions 
I appeared in the sitting-room in fifteen 
minutes from the time I left, feeling much 
refreshed. Gliding up to the lady, who was 
again at her sewing, and offering her my hand, 
I said: 

“I must thank you, dear madame, in thus 
ministering to my comfort.” 

She took my hand in her own white one. 

« You are welcome, my dear ; now go and eat 
your lunch.” 

I was hungry, but would not be guilty of 
overeating ; perhaps I ate sparingly for one who 
had not tasted food since morning. Noticing 
this, she remarked, kindly. 

“Why do you noteat more? I thought you 
were hungry.” 

“I have had sufficient until dinner,’ I 
replied. 

«You intend to remain, then ?” she inquired, 
amused. 

« With your permission, I shall make this my 
home. In the evening I will tell you my simple 
history, and perhaps you’ll invite me to remain. 
But rest assured that I shall not stay unless you 
wish me to.” 

She smiled, and I heard her murmur: 

* Strange child !” 

At my earnest appeal for work she gave me 
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some sewing, and oh, how pleased I was when 
she commended my childish efforts! 

Evening approached. A bright fire was 
kindled in the large, open fireplace, and two 
chairs were placed before it; a large, cosy 
lounging-chair, and a smaller one, apparently a 
child’s. I was homesick for the first time since 
my arrival. 

The solemn twilight hour makes the lonely 
heart feel its loneliness in all its bitterness. At 
twilight the shepherd gathers his flock in the 
fold, and the mother gathers her lambs 
around and awaits the coming of the beloved 
master. 

Hearing a vehicle stop at, the gate, I knew 
that the expected ones had arrived. Not wishing 
to intrude my presence during the meeting, 1 
crouched in the darkest corner, there being no 





the gravel walk, then ascended the steps, and a 
large, elderly gentleman entered, carrying a girl 
of eleven. 

“There, papa, let me down; I am too heavy 
to be carried.” 


The voice was low, clear and sweet. 

“Not till you kiss me for my trouble, pet.” 

He sat down in the big arm-chair, and held 
her until the required penalty was given, when 
he gently placed her in the small chair before 
alluded to, and passed out. She sat very still, 
and the firelight seemed to linger on her face 
and hair. A fair, beautiful creature; her face 
resembled the lady’s, and was enshrined by 
shining yellow ringlets. I gazed in silent admir- 
ich was interrupted by the gentleman’s 
re-entrance. He carried a little ebony crutch, 
which he laid gently beside her chair. 

“I wonder where mamma is ?” he asked, ina 
rich, round, cheerful voice. 

“Oh, John, is that you ?” ; 

My dear, sweet lady rushed into the elderly 
gentleman’s arms, and they kisssd each other 
most affectionately. 

‘«T have had asplendid time to-day, mamma,” 
chirped the child. 

«Have you, darling? I’m glad to hear it; 
but are you not very tired ?” 

“Not very. Papa insisted on carrying me 
into the house, so you know I am not very 
tired.” 

The mother took the girl’s wrappings, after 
which they sat chatting around the fire, but 
the remainder of their conversation was lost to 


me. 
Witnessing this family gathering opened the 
still fresh wound. Forgetting my surroundings 
in my sorrow, I hid my face in my hands, and 
thought of my loneliness without the tender 
love of the dear old father who would never 
more.soothe me. Thinking thus, I wept softly ; 
but a sob that would not be suppressed 
suddenly escaped from my bosom, and again 
I became conscious of what was passing in the 
room. ° | 
“Come here, my child; I did not know you | 
were there. I have been telling Nettie’s papa) 
about you, and both he and Nettie are anxious | 
to get acquainted with you.” i 
I could neither move nor speak, but sat in | 
my corner, weeping as if my heart would break. ! 
Mrs. Weatherly, as I may now call her, brought | 
water, bathed my face, soothed and caressed | 
me until the paroxysm was subdued. I was | 
then provided with a low, cosy chair, similar to | 
Nettie’s, and told them my simple story, just as | 
I tell it to you. 
«My papa’s name was Frederic Clayton. He , 
was wealthy at one time, but in some way lost , 
his money. We lived in London, until this 
happened; he then determined to go to some 
place where he was entirely unknown. Wecame 
to N—— and lived in the large stone house on 
the hill. My papa hada small annuity, which 
ceased with him. My mamma was living when 
we came here; she died about a year ago. Papa 
grieved very much for mamma, and was never 
the same after her death. The people in N—— 
said we were proud and ae Papa had 
no friend here except Edward Noble. Heand I 





alone knew how good and loving he was. Mr. 
Noble was the village schoolmaster. He used 
to preach, too, on the green on Sundays, and he 





could make all the people cry. Perhaps you 
know him; if you do, you may also know how 
grand and good he is. He took great trouble in 
teaching me, and I love him very dearly. I don’t 
want to go very faraway from my old home, for 
he may come back some time and take me to 
live with him. I want to go and see my papa 
and mamma sometimes, too. They might be 
grieved if I neglected to care for their graves.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Weatherly looked 
sympathising, while Nettie wept behind her 
handkerchief. 

“The reason I came from home was that the 
house papa lived in was not his own. All the 
money I had was two shillings, and people said 
I must go to the poor-house. I would rather 
die than go there, so I made up my mind to 
seek a new home. I think that I should 
love you all very much, if you will let me stay 
with you. I will try very hard to be obedient 
and useful.” 

“Please, mamma, can’t she stay?” softly 
whispered Nettie. 

“What do you think, John?” asked Mrs. 
Weatherly. 

“ Come here, child,” said he, taking my hand. 
«You may stay with us to-night; to-morrow I 
shall inquire about you. If your story is true— 
and mind, I don’t doubt you—you may stay with 
us as long as you please, provided mamma is 
willing. And now, little one, what is your name, 
and how old are you ?” 


“« My name is Elsie Clayton, and I was twelve ; 


the third of April.” 

My first evening in this new home was one 
never to be forgotten. Kindness soothed the 
orphan’s heart, and peace reigned over all. 


* * * * e 
. 


A sweet May morning. I paused on the steps 
my hands filled with violets and hawthorn 
blossoms, to drink in the beauty of the scene. 
Never was there a fairer morning. Bees and 
birds and flowers united in their praise of the 
Creator of all, and how could I hel p joining the 
general thanksgiving ? 

“Praise God!” welled up from my bosom. 
“Praise Him for his countless blessings !”” 

I was no longer a little orphan, homeless and 


'friendless, but wus budding into womanhood, 


surrounded by kind friends. During all these 
six years I was as carefully nurtured as my 
dear adopted sister. Surely I had reason for 
thanking the Almighty in thus providing me 
with father and mother. 

I resolved, this bright May morning, to try 
harder than ever to comply with their wishes, 
this being the only means I possessed of repaying 
their kindness. I was aroused from my reverie 
by Mrs. .Weatherly’s calling. 

‘Elsie, Elsie !” 

« Yes, mother !” 

I had called her mother for many a day 


ast. 

Pee I thought you were standing on the damp 
grass, dear, and was afraid you would take 
cold.” 

Her look was loving. 

“No, mother, I always try to do your wishes, 
now.” 

Standing beside me, she laid her hand gently 
on my arm. 

“Nettie is ill again to-day, and wishes to see 
you. She is wearying for her sister.” 

“T shall goat once, mother. Do you think 
she willbe able to leave her room to-day ?” 


«Tf think not, Elsie,” shaking her head 
mournfully. “She suffered a great deal last 
night.” 


“Why did you not call me ?” 

«* You needed rest, dear.” 

I kissed her, and hastened away. My gentle 
sister was often seized with great pain, and lay 
for days suffering intensely. During these 
attacks she could never bear me out of her sight 
and nothing gave me greater pleasure than to 
minister to her comfort. Becoming weary toward 
evening, I laid my head on her pillow, as she 
often wished me to, and soon fell asleep. 

«There are my daughters, Dr. Noble.” 

*T'was father’s voice. I started at the name, 
but it was too dusky to see. the face distinctly. 


: you,” he answered. 





No, it could not be my school-master, Noble, 
and why should I feeldisappointed ? Nettie was 
better the next day, and talked incessantly of 
the new doctor. ‘ 

** Have you seen him, Elsie ?” 

* Not since last evening.” 

“ He is altogether different from Dr. Green, 
he is so gentie in his treatment.” 

**T hope he may cure my sister. If he does, 1 
shall think him quite as wonderful as my school- 
master, Noble.” 

Nettie smiled, and shook her head. 

“T am afraid that can never be.” 

The new doctor stayed somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, and visited his patient daily. 
Nettie soon became well enough to make her 
appearance in thesitting-room. It was her first 
evening downstairs, and we sat before the fire, 
waiting for father. The gig came to the door, 
then father entered, his presence filled the room 
with brightness, as it always did. Someone was 
with him—Dr. Noble. 

* Elsie, I have brought a friend to see you.” 

“T arose; Dr. Noble held out his hand. 

“T did not expect to find my little pupil grown 
into such a handsome young lady,” he was say- 
ing. I interrupted him. 

“Oh, master, I am so glad you’ve come!” 

It suddenly dawned upon me that tiis was 
my own dear schoolmaster. 

“And Iam more glad than I can teil to find 
“You see, Mr. Weatherly, 
that we are still very good friends. Miss Elsie 
was a favourite companion of mine when I was 
the village schoolmaster. What long talks and 
walks we used to have together! I declare! 
seeing you quite brings back the old time, 
a it is nearly seven years since I left 

“‘ Where have you been all this time, mas— 
Dr. Noble ?” I inquired, for want of something 
better to say. 

«You know that I was always determined to 
become a physician, and left N—— with that 
intention. I studied in London and Glasgow, 
and was then called to France on some business, 
While there my uncle died, and left me heir to 
some ten thousand pounds. Having sufficient 
means to enable me to devote my whole time to 
my profession, I stayed there, and continued 
my studies. I received my diploma in Paris, 
about two years ago, but not being yet satisfied, 
visited Germany, Austria, and Italy, witha view 
to investigate the best modes of hospital treat- 
ment. While in Italy, I was called to attend a 
child, who bore a striking resemblance to your- 
self, Miss Elsie, when you were the same age. I 
did all I could for her, but my efforts were 
unavailing. The face of the little girl recalled 
to mind my old English home, and the pupil 
who had been my companion much of the time 
there. 

« After her death I left Italy with the inten- 
tion of visiting my old friends. I have been so 
busy since my arrival that it was impossible for 
me to go to N—— until to-day. Then I learned 
for the first time that you were an orphan, and 
a member of Mr. Weatherly’s family. Mr. 
Weatherly introduced his daughters to me the 
first evening he brought me here. I suppose 
that in the excitement of the moment I did not 
notice your face, and since that time I have not 
had an opportunity of seeing you. You must 
forgive me for not recognising youat once. I 
did not think to finda woman in place of the 
child J left. This is another example of man’s 
stupidity ; for had I thought a moment, I would 
have known that seven years, added to a child 
of eleven, would make a great difference in 
her.” 

“T am afraid, Dr. Noble, that it is I who 
should plead for your forgiveness. I have seen 
you nearly every day from my window, coming 
and’ going, and yet did not recognise you. [ 
really think that you must have changed as 
much as myself.” 

He laughed merrily. 

* It’s these outlandish whiskers. We doctors 
cultivate them in order to add to the general 
gravity of the countenance. But I'll sacrifice 
them to-morrow, if you wish it.” 

“ You might rue it,” I replied 
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“No, not at all. 


baboon, and more like a Christian.” 


All that remained of his luxuriant béard the 
next evening were a pair of the’ tiniest side 
whiskers, and again he was my own dear master, 


in appearance at least. 


All through the beautiful sammer Dr: Noble 
I learned to watch for 
his coming, and my being thrilled with delight 


was a frequent visitor. 


when he touched my hand at parting. 

Nettie improved in health. Her eye hada new 
light in it, her cheek had lost its pallor, and 
there was a joyous ring in her laugh that we had 
never heard before. 

Autumn advanced, ani’ Dr. Noble’s visits 
became fewer. His practice was growing, and 
the days were getting short, so that he had but 
little time for recreation. Nettie lost the summer 
gaiety, and become her old self again, silent and 
thoughtful. 

We sat together, one dreary aftérnoon, she 
with book, and I with sewing.’ A long silence 
was broken by Nettie’s shutting her book with 
a sudden snap. I looked up, and knew from her 
face she wished to say something. 

* Elsie!” 

Year” 

“Do you know that I am an altogether 
different person from what I was six nionths 
ago?” 

e I thought so a few’ weeks ago, you appeared 
so light-hearted. Are you feeling ill again ?” 

“No, I am much better, but I am changed, 
and shall never be as Iwas. Before he came I 
was but a child; now I am a woman, with 
woman’s passions. Do you understand me ?” 

“T hardly know.” 

“Then I will tell you. 
Noble !” 

Her cheeks crimsoned, her eyes brightened. I 
felt my own face grow pale even to the lips. 

“ Oh, Nettie 

The words almost choked me. 

** You, too, love him,” she went on, “you who 
are young, and strong, and beautiful. I have 
read it in your eyes as you awaited his coming, 
and heard it in your voice as you welcomed him 
here. You are stealing his love from me—you, 
the outcast whom I have cherished as a sister. 
Is this the return for the love I have bestowed 
upon you? Go, Elsie Clayton, and leave him to 
me—to me, the poor, crippled creature who 
has so few joys to brighten her human exist- 
ence !”” 

I knelt at her feet. 

“Forgive me! I did not know of your lové 
forhim. Forgive me, and I will never see him 
again. My friend, my sister, I pray your for- 
giveness here at your feet!” 

“Go—go !” 

I arose and opened the door to pass out, but 
pavsed one moment on the threshold. She 
was standing with outstretehed arms. My bosom 
was filled with anger, and I heeded not the pallid, 
pleading face. I heard the voice after I closed 
the door. 

“Oh, Elsie, come back to me!” 

Tt was almost a wail, but it had’ not power to 
call me back; my heart was still unforgiving. 
Such is human nature. All night I knelt by 
my bedside, thinking. I was tearless. My 
heart was filled with contending passions. 
Bitterness, anger, forgiveness, resentment, each 
had ashare inmy bosom. Hard, dry sobs escaped 
between my lips, but they gave no relief. 

The morning came, calm and beautiful. 
Looking up, I saw the sun shining on a motto 
presented to me by Nettie: 

“Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

My heart softened. 

«« Elsie, dear, let me in.” 

* Yes, mother.” 

I opened the door. The sweet face was pale 
and careworn, but the good-morning was as 
cheerfully spoken as usual, and the kiss as 
affectionately given. She took my hand, and led 
metoaseat. Her voice never sounded so sweetly 
before. 


“Once a blessed man came among us—a man 


I love Edward 


Now that I am in a civilised 
country, itis only my duty to look less like a 


ful of missions. 


them. 


as he forgives us. | Elsie, can you do it?” 


sobs, but sobs accompanied by blessed téars 


voice this time : 

** Nettie has told me all. 
to see you and be forgiven. 
long with us. 
yesterday, and she sustained 
injuries im the fall that she cannot recover.” 


itr’ 
torn with a shatp*pain. 
attempted to rise: 


I was comforted. 


arms were around my neck. 

«My sister, forgive-me !” she whispered. 
“Tt is I who wish forgiveness.” 

She smiled. 

« Then we will ask forgiveness of our Heavenly 
Father.” ’ 


Christmas was approaching; she was still 
spared to us. Dr. Noble did all he could to 
relieve her suffering, but could give us no hope 
of her recovery. She called us to her side on 
Christmas Eve. 
« Dr. Noble, I want to speak with:you to-night. 
I was never angry with Elsie but once. I fancied 
I loved you, and became angry with Elsie 
because she loved you too. I now know that it 
was a delusion. .I do.love you, but not as I 
fancied then. Since my illness I have watched 
you, and I know that Elsie is the one you most 
fondly cherish. Take her—I know that your 
affection is returned—and cherish her tenderly, 
for she is worthy of it. If you could get married 
before I go home, it would be another sweet 
drop added to the already brimming cup of 
happiness.” , 

At her bedside, just 4 week afterwards, there 
was & quiet wedding, She looked more saintly 
than earthly in her white draperies and Howing 
ringlets. 

«* Bless you, my dear brother and sister. I am 
glad it took place to-night. I, too, shall be a 
bride ere the birth of the New Year.” 

We stayed near her. She was radiant with 
happiness while she stayed. Her spirit fied 
with the year. Peaceful she looked in her end- 
less sleep, and -why should we grieve that her 
sufferings were over. She was laid torest beside 
my parents, and the pure white snow shrouded 
them all. 

Edward purehased -the old stone house in 
N——. After extensive repairs we went to live 
in it, taking father and mother with us, A 
silver-haired, beautiful old couple they are— 
down the hill of life together they wander hand 
inhand. . 

Their delight is our little Nettie, a fairy, win- 
some darling who never tired of asking questions 
about Aunt Nettie, and they never tire of 
answering them. A. 8. Ei 





Div cur young readers ever think how little 
it takes to stain their characters? A drop of 
ink is a very small thing, yet dropped into a 
tumbler of clear water, it blackens the whole, 
and so the first oath; the first lie, the first glass, 
they seem very trivial, yet they’ leave a: dark 





sent from Heaven to perform the most wonder- 


stain upon one’s character. 
first stain. 


Look out for the 


He came on earth to save 
sinners, such as you and'me. They repaid’ him 
with buffets and sneers. They tortured hin to 
death. He had his revengé—he’ prayed for 
It was. a part of his mission to undergo 
these tortures ; he bore them cheerfully, and all 
he asks in returi is'that we forgive eachother 


My frame shook with sobs—not dry, hard 


She took me in her arms and continued in‘the 
same sweet tone, only there were tears in her 


She is very anxious 

She is not'to be 
We found her lying on tite floor 
such sérious 


“Mother, oh mother, I was the cause of 
My sobs had ceased, and my heart'was being 
“TI will go from here,” I~ gasped, and 
The kind hands held me firm. I let her do as 
she would. Gently she bathed my face and 
brushed my hair, soothed and caressed, and again 
I entered Nettie’s chamber alone. White and 


still she lay, with her géldet curls scattéred 
over the pillow. I stooped to kiss her. The white 


FACETLA. 





RULES FOR AMATEUR CONCERTS; 
(Dedaced from invariable practice!) 
Ir your voice be feeble, choose some atirring 
song of Santley’s. 
Nervousness is an advantage to a, vocalist 
- | doing,a “ shake.” 
Aceompaniments should be played loud enough 
to drown the voice. ., 
The proper way to keep time when singing m 
chorusris to keep, it to yourself, 
In a. duet it is-lucky to have a paftner with 
a weak voice... Yours. may. then “come out 
strong.” Sai 
Always. encore'a song that. is_obyiously a 
great strain on the singer. 
Persons performing gratuitously. shoul@ be 
severely criticised. 
A “break-down”’. (in, singing). should: ..be 
greeted with roar’ of laughter. 
So should all.the most, touching points of a 
serious song... ..., nay ; 
It is utterly unnecessary. to pronounce ;the 
words of a:song distinctly. 
To be gazed at’ through. opera-glasses much 
reassures, a diffident amateur. 
Any short-sighted . person, or one who cannot 
yond music, may.beappointed to turn over the 
aves, 
Friendship,or favour, rather than .talent, 
should guide the amateur impresario in ¢hoosing . 
his performers. : eee 
Invariably begin the programme - with the 
overture to Zampa, (pianoforte duet). 
Music-masters will find it.a good advertise- 
ment to put forward their pet pupils, on: these 
occasions. 
The opportunity of getting one of your own 
unsaleable compositions sung, or played 
never be missed... wereey 
If the atidience is mainly of the: humbler 
classes, treat them to.one of Beethoven’s 
sonatas. ; on 
If. they, are particularly “ genteel,” misio-hal? 
or nigger songs;will be duly appreciated, 
No concert is completed until somebody; has 
sung “I fear.no foe.’’ —Funny Folks. 
AFTER) THE ‘HOLIDAYS: { 
Brown: “Jones, my boy, you’ haver’t’ got 
half-a-crown about you that you don’t want, 
have you ?” : 
Jones: “Well, if you ‘prontise faithfully to 
return it.” ve ’ 
Brown: “Thankee. But—— Confound it, 
this is a, bad ote !” 
Jongs: “Of course. You asked me if Thad 
one I didn’t want. Shotild I be likely “ not to 
want ” a good one ?” —Funny Folks. 
‘COLDS WILL BE PREVALENT THIS WINTER,” 
(And_no wonder: ). 
Aunty: “What! Drinking in the’ morning, 
girls! And champagne, too !” 
Niece: “ Ridiculous, aunty dear? We are 
all suffering’from colds, The paper says colds 
result from the ‘“réduced energy of nerve 
centres,” which are best stimulated by copious 
dranghts of champagne. We are only good 
little invalids taking out “draughts!” 
—Funny Folks. 
AN EXPERIMENT. 


Mistress: “ Why, whatever is that smell, 
Jane?” 

Jane: “ Please, m’m, the brandy got spilted, 
and I—I done my best with the pudden, but ?n 
afraid it don’t flare nice with paraffin!” 
—Funny Folks. 


A GRATEFUL AUDIENCE. 


Farmer Wrirtiams sold the old: homestead 
and removed to London: for the’ sake of /his 
children’s education. Having money enough to 
afford the best private’ lessons, he’ even bought 
a piano, and little Susan: learned to play like 'a 
first-rate musician—at least in the éstimation 
of her’ worthy parents. A few years after their 





removal, a farm-labourer from’ the old place 
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eame to town, and paid a visit to his former 
master. The whole family were: pleased. with 
the.old man’s. friendship ;\the children showed 
him-their books-and playthings, and little Susan 
opened the instrument to give hima proof of 
her newly-acquited accomplishments, When 
she had finished the piece, and looked round to 
see ‘the; effeet. upon her simple auditor, the 
latter exclaimed : 

«Please, missie, may I make so bold as to ax 
why you have been a-doing that. queer job?” 


A’ wan, ‘who lost his good character some 
time ago, was, severely hauled over by, some of 
his. former friends. “I know: it, boys: I 
know my character’s gone—lost entirely. And,” 
he added, rather pointedly, “it’s too confounded 
bad ; for it was the only one in the place: worth 
saving.” 3 

Tr’s all very well to talk of economy, but the 
difficulty is to. get anything to economise. The 
little baby: who puts its toes in its mouth’ is 
almost the only person who in these times 
manages to make both ends meet. 


*«“Wuy, Willie,” said his mother at dinner: 
* you can’t possibly eat another plate of pudding, 
canyou?” “Oh! yes; I cam; one more plate 
wilk just fill the Bill.” 

«Fiz! Mollie,” .quoth Reuben to Mary ; “ ’tis 
a pity we two can’t agree.” “* Fie, Mollie,’ is 
good, sir,” she answered; “but you'll find you 
can’t Mollie-fie me.” 


CONSOLING. 


Conpuctor (to Brown, who is pretty nearly 
pumped out with running to catch his express 
bus): “All right, sir, all right—don’t: flurry 
yourself, you’re:a-gaining.” —Fun. 
“ CHEAPER TO BORROW THAN BUY.” 


Tommy: “ What does it mean, Sissy, ‘laying 
up something for’a rainy day’ ?” 

Sissy: ‘Don’t. know, Tommy; ’spect it 
means borrowing a friend’s umbrella and never 
returning it.” —Fun. 

ou! 

Wrart isthe difference between Policeman XL 
and the Rinderpest law ?—One is the man on 
the beat, and the other the ban on the meat. 

—Funny Folks. 
““GUPTER-LONG WITH You!” 

Ir “ gutter literature” is known as-“ penny 
awfuls,’ may not ultra-fashionable thrée-volume 
novels be called“ guinea haw-hawftls ?” 

—Funny Folks, 


FASHION AND PHYSIC. 
(How ailments become the rage of the 
season.) 


What,. that . old 
Is there nothing 


Ducuess: ., * Neuralgia! 
thing again this season! 
new ?” 

FASHIONABLE” PRACTITIONER: “Well, your 
grace, there is a novelty, but it is hardly “in” 
yet.. We call it neuritis diturna. Charmingly 
pretty name !” 

Ducuess: ‘Prescribe for me. 
myself to bring it “in.” 


TI will take on 
—Funny Folks. 


STERLING DEFENCE. 


Macistrare: “Well, prisoner, you have 
heard that you are charged. with stealing 
pay plated candlesticks. What have you to 
say Lad 

PrisonER: “ Well, yer washup, on’y that I 
wouldn’t ha’ took ’em-if-I’d known as they was 
plated.” —Funny Folks. 








POMPEII. 





In a recent lecture a clergyman said that in 
1748 the spade of a Spanish engineer first 
struck upon the buried ruins of the city. The 
city was buried at a depth of from twenty-three 
to twenty-six feet of ashes and volcanic. mud. 
The lower half of the deposit. consisted of dry 
ashes.and small stones or scorie. Then comes 
about ten feet of yoleanie mud. This was caused 








by the heavy vapour of steam in the.atmosphere 
which converted the showers of ashes'as they 
fell into a plastic mass. Above this mud are 
the scori# and ashes of later eruptions, and 
a soil which has accumulated upon the sur- 
ace, 

Nothing, orvery little, was burned in Pompeii. 
The heat was not sufficient to change-the colours 
vf.the frescoes on the walls, and the woodwork 
was carbonised by its long entombment in such 
a soil. The lecturer defended the city against 
the charge’so.commonly made that it was an 
immoral and*vicious: city. It wasa city of art 
and culture, and was inhabited by men of wealth 
and rare taste. If our modern cities were to be 
blotted out as Pompeii was blotted out, the 
future discoverer ‘would find beneath their rains 
evidences of vice:and licentiousness to which 
Pompeii can give but little comparison. 





THE BROKEN TOYS. 





Corrrpor, chamber and stairway 
Still speak of the holiday train, : 
Where the children are still having their 


wa 
With the toys that unbroken remain ; 

As bugle-peal flying from basement, 
Summons ringleted raiders to come 

Upon blue-eyed banditti in casement 
And doorway at beat of the drum. 


But alone with my thoughts I am 
chambered 
A heap of old trifles before, 
The delight of some toddlers who clam- 
bered 
My knees in a Christmas of yore. 
Here are relics of auguries broken 
In the rose-tinted dawn of their day; 
An unseaworthy ark that’s a token 
Of a hope that went sailing away ; 


Here’s. a lorn jumping-jack and. child’s 
rattle 
That to baby brains prompted a thought, 
While this sabre presaged a life’s Lattle; 
Crowned with laurels that never was 
fought ; 

And here, ’mid these fragments of camels, 
Guns, zebras ‘and wolves, and like sort, 
Lie the little worn shoes that all trammels 

Of travel had levelled in sport. 


Oh, poor broken toys of a:pastime 
That never again can arouse 
Such echoes of mirth! not the last time 
Are you haunting my memory’s house. 
Back, back in your drawer, in soft pity 
I place you, to answer the call 
From that raid of the blue-eyed banditti 
That are trumpeting now through the 
hall. 


There’s the loud, laughing joy of the 
living, 
With pleasure of newfangled toys, 
And the gifts that are sweet in the giving 
Are those which the Present enjoys; 
But here, hidden away in recesses 
Hardly guessed, I-at times must explore 
The relics the Old Time possesses 
Of darlings whose’ laughter is o’er. . 
N. D. U. 





GEMS, 


oe 


Unsetrisn and noble acts ate the most radi- 
ant epochs in the biography of souls. When 
wrought in earliest youth, they lie inthe memory 
of age like the coral islands, green and sunny 
amidst the melancholy waste of ocean. 

I HAVE searched for happiness in the elegant 
life of the drawing-room, im sumptuous banquets 
and inthe dissipation of balls and theatres. I 
sought for it also in the possession of gold, in 


‘the excitement of gaming, in the illusions of 








marvellous romances, but in vain; while one 
hour in visiting a sick persen, in consoling one 
in affliction, in helping an unfortunate man, 
hrs sufficed to produce me enjoyment more de- 
licious than all worldly delights.” 

“T-Havr no'time to devote to my children,” 
says the business man with a-sigh, for he really 
feels the privation of their“soeiety keenly, But 
the excuse is an insufficient’ one’; he should 
make time—let other things go; for no duty is 
more important than he owes his offspring. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THERE are now 1,200,000,000 acres of United 
States public lands still unsold. 

SHORNCLIEFE camp is to be a permanent 
cavalry station for the future. . £9,200 are to 
be expended at once toincrease the accommoda- 
tion. 

THE batteries for the defence of the Medway 
will shortly be completed. “The total cost will 
be £1,000,000. 

A FASHION magazine says: “ Ulsters, will be 
worn somewhat longer this season.” The men 
who wear them will have'to wear stilts. 

Tue latest fashion now is for our golden youth 
to wear a small watch let into a round knob on 
the top of their walking canes. 

Mr. T. H. Bryant, of the firm of Bryant 
and May, has offered to the Tower Hamlets a 
statue of Mr. Gladstone, as a birthday: tribute. 
The statue will cost 1,000 guineas, 

Tuer advocates of marriage law reform intend 
early in the ensuing year to hold a conference 
for the purpose of considering the marriage laws 
of various countries,so faras: they affect the 
rights of Englishwomen who marry foreigners in 
this country. 

Tuer Chancellor of the Exchequer, in addition 
to the many other large sums which have come 
in to aid his banking account in the shape of 
legacy duty, will receive at least: from three to 
four hundred thousand pounds from the new 
Duke of Portland. 

A German professor recently published a 
treatise on the art of living a hundred years, and 
the treatment to be followed is the eating of a 
numberof lemons daily. If it proves successful, 
his system will probably be spoken of as the 
“lemon aid” to long life. 

*« LIABILITIES, £119,000; assets, £3 10s. 6d.’” 
That was a case in the Bankruptcy Court. And 
yet people die of starvation, and other people: 
work fora living. It seems preposterous tobe 
a bricklayer, or an author, or a chimney-sweep, 
ora curate, when you can owe £119,000 on an 
available capital of £3 10s. 6d. 

Te Princess of Wales has had a new shoot- 
ing costume made, of a ribbed woollen material 
that clings closely to the figure and is fastened 
on in some mysterious fashion, as puzzling as 
that of the Jersey. A double-breasted 
jacket with standing collar, and a jockey hat 
with folds and.a knot for trimming, complete the 
costume. 

Dritiine her class in poetry recently an 
Aberdeen teacher quoted from the familiar lines 
of Tennyson, ‘‘ You must wake and call me 
early, call me early, motherdear.” Now,’ she 
asked, “why did the girl want to be called 
early'?”’** Don't know,” replied Tommy, “ unless 
it was because that was her. name.” 

Iris stated that the Dowager Lady Buxtor 
has undertaken the education of one of the Zulu 
boys—natives of Zululand—who has been 
brought to this country.. The boy, who was 
adopted. by a regiment stationed at Plymouth, 
is now looked after by the officers, and regularly 
attends’ school, where he is making satisfactory 
progress. 

In connection with the project, which is to be 
laid before Parliament as a private Bill, for the 
construction of works connecting the English 
Channel with. the private baths of Londow 
residents; we understand that the rent proposed 
to be charged for a constant supply of sea-water 
will be thirty shillings per annum on a house of 
£50 a year rent, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Paruir.—Arguments founded on statistics such as you 
give may be carried on endlessly without really proving 
anything. For example, in 1872 there were in Soa 
Britain twelve and a half millions of acres under 
manent grass. Would it besefit anyone to have his nd 
forced into wheat growing? No, because cattle pay 
better than wheat, very little of which would grow on 
much of this land. If by “ parks” you mean unproduc- 
tive land, half of which is arable, say, for wheat, you are 
mistaken. The twelve and a half millions named nearly 
equalled the whole amount in grain and green crops. 
More than three-fourths of Scotiand’s surface is barren, 
only four out of nineteen millions being cultivated in 
1876. England has thirty-seven million acres, including 
much that is unfit for agriculture, though good for 
grazing, mining, and building upon. 

M. H. P.—Henry II., who came to the English throne 
im the year 1154, was the founder of the Plantagenet 
dynasty. They are also called the Angevines, from 
Anjou, in France, which was the original principality or 
earldom of their race. Some writers say the Plantagenet 
dynasty ended with the ae of Richard IT, andthe 
crowning of Henry IV., his successor, a.p. 1399. Other 
writers claim that as Henry IV. was himself a scion of a 
collateral branch of the Plantagenets the dynasty was 
continued in his line, and did not terminate until the 
ascension of Henry VII., the founder of the Tudor 
dynasty, in 1485, 

8S. C. G.—There are men with varied negative virtues, 
of whom people say, “‘ There is no harm in them,’’ but 
without positive qualities, who often suffer as you have 
done. In the end, however, some good woman begins by 
pitying, and ends in taking each unfortunate, so that you 
need not despair. When one lady has definitely declined 
your Offer you are at perfect liberty to seek another— 
* after a decent interval.” 

Jxunyit.—We feel much pleasure in allaying your fears. 
‘There are, in authentic history, many undoubted cases 
of ladies giving gentlemen slippers and living in peace 
and harmony with them until death did them part. 
There are also, it must be admitted, cases of slippers 
being given by ladies to gentlemenin the hope of bringing 
about a union where the hope was never realised ; but 
this did not arise from “ luck,” but from a certain rough 
idea of the fitness of things in the men, who tnought 
that this was not the way to go about it. In reply to 
your final question, for ourselves we put the greatest 
confidence in good slippers. They are full of comfort, 
but to the omens we attach little importance. 

Betta.—If you love one gentleman you should not pre- 
tend to love another, nor should you deceive either of 
them in the least degree. Behave in an honest, straight. 
forward, lady-like way, and you will be apt to come out 
all right. 

H. R. H.—The term “upwards of forty” means that 
a person is on the shady side or beyond forty years of 
age. 

S. T.—There is no hard and fast rule on the matter. 
Each master has his own arrangements. May we ask 
what is the meaning of one who can write and compose 
as you do wishing to become & carpenter? Perhaps you 
are wise. Among the Jews every man, no matter what 
his position, learned a trade. 

Lintz Grerx.—The Horograph is to be obtained of 
Messrs. Newton, Wilson, and Co., 144, High Holborn. 

8S. B.—Under the Married Women’ 8 ———— Act, a 
married woman can invest or bank money in her own 
name which no one can touch without her sanction. 

A Sunscriner.—To make French polish powder and 
mix one ounce each of gums mastic, sandarac, seedlac, 
shellac, and arabic; dissolve in a bottle containing one 
quart of rectified spirits of wine, and add a quarter of an 
ounce of virgin wax. When it has stood for twelvehours 


it is fit for use. First wash the article to be polished 
with warm water containing a little washing-soda ; then 
rub it perfectly smooth with fine sand-paper, stop up any 


openings with whiting coloured to imitate the wood, and 
apply your polish with twilled calico rolled round in the 
form of a hard mop. ‘“ Elbow- grease’ has most to do 
with French polishing. Do not spare it, 





Ancor Jack and Compass Groror, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Anchor Jack is 
twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, medium height, loving. 
Compass George is twenty-two, tall, brown hair, blue 
eyes, fond of dancing and music. Respondents must be 
about nineteen. 

E. E. G. and N. J. J., two seamen in the Ro 


ae 
wish to corresvond with two young ladies. 


. E. G. i 
twenty-one, tall, fair, dark hair and eyes, of a og 
disposition, fond of children and music. N. J. J. is 
twenty-six, medium height, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, 
thoroughiy domesticated, fond of home and music. 
Respondents must be between twenty and twenty-six, 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Bose and Brerrua, sisters, would like to cor 


a 


Rezr Topsait Tzp, Bs Pusnty four, medium height, ¢ dark 
hair, blue eyes, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about twenty-one. 

Carry, twenty-six, dark hair and eyes, domesticated, 
would like to correspond with a young gentlemen about 
the same age. 

Workrne Man, wae -six, medium height, fair, of a 
loving ryan mid like to correspond wi with a 
respectable pouty tals: 

J.-M. #H., smentyicigtits a mechanic, fair, ae 
would like to correspond with a young lady about twenty- 
three with a view to matrimony. 

Awyniz and ee bn friends, would like to co: 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Annie is nineteen, 
dark curly hair, hive eyes, medium height, of a ioving 





witha twogentlemen. Rose is nineteen, brown aair, 
hazel eyes. Bertha is of medium height, fond of home 
and music, light hair, dark eyes. Respondents must be 
between twenty and twenty-two. 

Trirriz and Bearricre, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two gentlemen twenty-one and twenty- 
seven. Triffie is twenty-four, dark, fond of home. Bea- 
trice is nineteen, fair, good-tempered, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Eva and Brssrz, two friends, would like to correspond 
witn two young men with a view to matrimony. Eva is 
eighteen, fair, of a ioving disposition. Bessie 1s twenty, 
dark hair and eyes, loving. 

Frep #: would like to correspond with a young lady 
about nineteen, light hair, hazel eyes, fond of music and 
dancing. 

E. S., forty-four, loving, domesticated, would like to 
correspond with a weli-to-do tradesman. 

VioLet and Porpr, two friends, would like to corre- 
svond with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Violet is twenty-one, tall, dark, of a loving disposition, 
—_ of home. Poppy is ‘nineteen, fair, loving, domesti- 
ca 


Ciarence G., twenty-five, would like to correspond with 


* @ young lady with means. 


SHARED. 


I sarp it in the meadow path, 
I say it on the mountain-stairs, 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 


The air we breathe—the sky—the vreeze— 
The light without us and within— 

Life, with its unlocked treasuries— 
God’s riches—are for all to win. 


The grass is softer to my tread, 

Forrest lt yields unnumbered feet ; 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 

Because she makes the whole world sweet. 


Into your heavenly loneliness 

Ye welcomed me, O solemn peaks ; 
And me in every guest you bless 

Who reverently your mystery seeks. 


And up the radiant poops way, 
That opens into worlds unknown, 
It will be life’s delight to say, 
** Heaven is not Heaven for me alone.” 


Rich through my brethren’s gore 
Such wealth were hideous! I am blest 
Only in what they share with me, 


In what I share with all the rest. L. L. 


Lizzre D., twenty-two, fair, tall, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentleman about twenty-four with a view 
to matrimony. 

Lovie and Biancus, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Louie is nineteen, loving, 
fond of home, fair. Blanche is twenty, tall, brown hair, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition. Respondents must be 
about twenty-five, dark. 

Nep and Tep, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. Ned 
is twenty-two, vprown hair, hazel eyes, good-looking, of 
medium height, fond of home and children, dark. Ted 
is twenty-three, hazel eyes, dark, of a loving disposition, 
fond of dancing. 

S., twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like 
to correspond with a young lady about seventeen, tall, 
fair, of-a loving disposition. 

Hotty and Ivr, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Holly is eighteen, ea ¢ 
home and children, dark. Ivy is twenty-two, tall, good 
lookirg. 

Marearet and Aricr, two friends, wish to corresvond 
with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Mar- 
garet is twenty-two, fair. Alice is twenty-two, medium 
height. Respondents must be about twenty-eight, tall, 
dark, fond of home, loving. 

Gear, TacKiE, and Traps, three seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with three young ladies. 
Gear is twenty-one, medium height, good- lookin af fond 
of home and children. Tackle is twenty-two, tall, light 
curly hair, fond of home and music. ps is twenty- 
one, dark, biue eyes, tali, good-looking. 

PrneELore, twenty-one, medium height, dark, brown 
hair, hazel eyes, domesticated, would like to correspond 
with a gentleman with about £300 a year. 

Luan and Eva, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two tall, dark gentiemen. Lilian is twenty, good- 
looking, medium height, dark hair and eyes, fond of 
home and music. -— is we a good-looking, 
fond of home. 





Ewa, Atice, and Esrrer, three friends, would like to 
correst with three tradesmen. Emma is eighteen, 
fair, good-looking, medium height. Alice is dark, of a 
loving disposition, medium height. Esther is tall, fair, 
blue eyes, loving. Respondents must be between twenty 
and twenty-four. 

M. M., twenty-one, dark hair, blue eyes, handsome, 
medium height, would like to correspond with a good- 
1ooking young lady. 

Jack, twenty-one, a seaman in the Eoyal Na 
looking, would like to correspond wita a young — 
nineteen. 

C. BR. W., twenty, fair, brown eyes, of a loving dispo- 
sition, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
nineteen. 

Rogsr, Epwin, and Rosrrr W., three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, wish to correspond with three young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Roger is twenty-five, dark, 
fond of children, and medium height. Edwin is twenty- 
two, medium neight, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition. Ro w. is twenty-one, black hair and eyes, 
fond of music and dancing. 


Communications Reczivep : 


H. T. is responded to by—H. M., nineteen, medium 
height, blue eyes, loving. 


E. G. C. by—Leontine, eighteen, brown = and eyes, 
tall, dark, of a loving disposition, fond of home and 
cnildrer. 

M. P. by—Clemence, nineteen, tall, fair, dark blueeyes, 
fond of —— and children. 

W. G. BR. by—L. M., dark, of a loving disposition, and 
domesticated. 

Frorriz by—Albus, twenty-one, medium height, good- 
looking. | 

L. 8. R. by—Loving Lizzie, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, 
fond of home. 

Ar by—Craven. 

Bos by—Careful. 


Manet by—A. V., twenty, tall, fair, and in a good posi- 
tion ; and by—X. 


Rrarsap by—Flora, nineteen, dark, good-looking. 
al ot by—Nellie, nineteen, tall, dark, and good-look- 
5g eet by—W. H. T., twenty-four, good-lookin 
dark, fond of home and music. . ' we 
Jape hs onliing Tom, twenty-four, fond of children, 


Rosa by—Come Up Quick, twenty-four, of a loving 
disposition. 


Epitx by—Coming Up, Sir, twenty-four, good-looking, 
fond of dancing. 


BuiancuE by—Rock, thirty, tall, dark. 
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